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PREFACE. 



Some apology may be requisite for offering to the 
public eye, a work on so common-place a subject^ 
and one so frequently treated, as the ordinary duties 
of young ladies. The most satisfactory one to the 
author's mind is, that books suitable to the man- 
ners and the tone of thinking of one age, are no 
more suitable to those of another, than the same 
moral and intellectual instructions would be, ad- 
dressed to individuals of widely different character. 
The consequence is, that however valuable particu- 
lar works may be at one particular period, they 
lose their value at another, from the want of appro- 
priateness; and the succession of authors is no 
more to be regretted than the succession of genera- 
tions^ and the necessary changes of society. The 
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books addressed to youDg ladies, thirty years ago, 
are by no means suited, in detail, to their present 
position. New dangers are around their steps ; 
new temptations are alluring their thoughts ; and 
fancies and phantoms, before unknown, are mock- 
ing and bewildering their eye. Almost instinctively 
we start forward, without perhaps considering 
whether efficient aid can be given. Yet the man 
who sees an inexperienced traveller, in a stormy 
night, on a dangerous road, will not, while he yields 
ail the assistance in his power, be accused of a 
want of interest in his situation, though that assist- 
ance should not extend beyond holding out the 
light of a dim and glimmering taper* 

Nearly the whole of the following little work, 
(intended as a companion to ' Hints on Reading/) 
was written during a temporary sojourn in a small 
village in France, and the author must plead her 
seclusion from books, as an apology for any errors 
in allusion or quotation, that may have escaped her 
notice in revision. Those errors are not inten- 
tional ; she would not so insult the public as to 
presume to cast before its tribunal any work on 
which her best powers had not been put forth, and 
to which her closest attention had not been given. 
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One point the writer feels requires some ex- 
planation. Her letters are chiefly on the duties of 
the mistress of a fiunily^ hut it will he observed 
that she has avoided specific reference to that state 
of life, in which those' duties are commonly dis- 
charged. The reason for this will be obvious to 
every judicious mother. The letters are designed 
for the perusal of young ladies on leaving school, 
and the writer is more anxious that the minds of her 
young readers should be steadily fixed on the 
nature and importance of the duties they may be 
called upon to fulfil, than curiously employed re- 
specting " the state of life unto which it may 
please God to call them." Any supposed deficiency 
with respect to advice regarding social duties, she 
willingly leaves to other pens. The only objection 
she knows with regard to the plan to which she 
has adhered, is, that she may appear to a cursory 
observer to give undue weight and power to the 
part of the female. She trusts, however, that this 
objection will not be found valid. The author s 
deep conviction is, that the part of woman is one 
of subordination and dependence ; and that her 
duty in social life is, commonly speaking, to be 
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expressed in one word 'obedience/ qualified by 
one single adjunct ' in the Lord.* 

A few pieces of poetry, (some of which have 
alfeady been published,) are interspersed^ from the 
consideration that in treating subjects so interwoven 
with ordinary life, variety of style and of illustration 
are alike essential. 

Hampstead, 
December, 1839. 
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THE INVITATION. 



Oh ! come with us !— the mazy round 

Of pleasure hath been tried. 
And all her promised joy been found 

To pain and guilt allied ; 
The varied stores of human lore 

Have lost their power to please ; 
And there's a void ne'er felt before, 

A sigh for peace and ease. 

Have I not read thy secret thought. 

And scanned thy hidden pain ? 
Then let the voice^ in mercy brought. 

Not plead with thee in vain ; 
With us — with us cast in thy lot. 

Join with us heart and hand. 
Despised we are, forsaken not, 

A firm and fearless band. 
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No earthly joys we promise thee, 

No false and fading flowers. 
Pain, sickness, sorrow, poverty 

May all alike be ours. 
And deeper woe than worldlings know. 

Conviction's thrilling dart. 
The strife with sin, and hellish foe. 

And hidden plague of heart 

Yet move we on — as mourning still 

But joying in our Lord, 
Submissive to His Holy Will, 

And resting on his word. 
The way is rough — to heaven it leads. 

And quickly will be trod ; 
The night is dark-— but what succeeds ? 

The glory of our God. 

And even now — a kindling light 

Streams o'er our narrow way ; 
Our hearts are fixed, our hopes are bright. 

The Lord's our shield and stay ; 
A voice thou canst not hear is nigh. 

And tells us not to fear ; 
The light of heaven is on our eye. 

Its music on our ear. 
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Then come with us — vrhy lingerest thou P 

This earth will pass away ; 
Her &irest form and loftiest brow^ 

Must mingle in decay ; 
Look up to heaveuj and unto Him, 

Whose life-blood flowed for thee. 
And read, in the empurpled stream. 

His summons, " Come to me." 
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LETTER I. 



THE NECESSITY OF PRAYER TO THE RIGHT 
PERFORMANCE OF OUR DUTIES. 

My dear yound Friend, 

It is perfectly true that the most important 
duties of woman are precisely those, on which, in 
the course of her education, the very least is said 
and taught ; so now that you have left school, and 
are looking over the apparently hright vista of life, 
with a cheerful and unrestrained eye, it may per- 
haps be well for us to meditate a little while toge- 
ther on what you may, and in all probability will, 
be called upon to perform. 

B 
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It is on your duties as a mistress of a family 
that I would chiefly attempt to counsel you, for 
though it is very true that a woman's part and place 
are subordinate, and that it is her duty, her safety, 
her privilege to obey, not to rule, still something is 
and must be left to her judgment, and her discretion. 
Subordinate as her place is, she is not a passive, 
but an active being; she has duties to perform, 
and her influence often extends beyond the imme- 
diate sphere of those duties. While then obedi- 
ence is your part, recollect that you will often have 
to exercise your own judgment, and that many 
things, especially among the minutiae of household 
afiairs, will be left entirely to your prudence and 
management. 

The cardinal rule of the Christian life is to do 
all to the glory of God ; the feeling of the Chris- 
tian's heart is, that no sacrifice is too costly, no 
e£fort too great which can manifest the sincerity 
of the soul's afiection to Jesus Christ The daily 
prayer of the Christian is to be more and more 
conformed to the image of Christ ; to have his own 
will rooted out, and the will of his only Master put 
in its stead. Self-denial, obedience, humility, are 
the habits at which he is to aim ; habits which 
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must be the result of repeated acts, but which acts 
are to be based on Scriptural principles ; and those 
principles are, faith in a crucified Saviour ; hope, 
one evidence of living faith, and love, " the love of 
God shed abroad in the heart by the Holy Ghost 
given unto us." 

These principles axe of general application ; there 
is an elasticity in Scripture ; it ascends to the 
highest and it bends to the lowest ; it controls the 
monarch upon his throne, and it cheers the captive 
in his dungeon ; it can direct the statesman in the 
crowded senate, and, (the case in point,) it can 
counsel the retired female in the private dwelling- 
house. 

Scripture then is a treasure-house of wisdom and 
knowledge, but prayer is the key to*unlock it. T 
cannot imagine you careless as to the fulfilment of 
the duties which will shortly devolve upon you. 
With far greater readiness do I believe that you 
are anxious to know both what you ought to do, 
and how you are to be enabled to act as you ought. 
This humble, searching, self-distrusting state of 
mind is the preparation ground for much that is 
good and valuable ; the fit soil for that seed which 
never fails to 3deld a good harvest. It disposes us 

B 2 
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to wait upon God^ it leads us to seek his direction, 
and at the same time, faithfully, and to the utmost 
of our power, to employ the means for success. Do 
every thing with prayer ; let your first visit every 
morning, your last visit every evening, he to the 
foot of your Saviour's cross. Pray frequently ; this 
is the hest means for learning to pray fervently. 
Recollecting that the very hairs of your head are all 
numhered, do not imagine that any thing which 
interests your feelings is too trivial to he brought 
before your Father which is in heaven. Realize 
in your own practice the apostolic precept : " In 
every thing by prayer and supplication, with thanks- 
giving, let your requests be made known to God.'* 
Let not thanksgiving be severed from prayer. 
Thanksgiving "for past mercies has a tendency to 
enlarge the heart in supplication for future mer- 
cies. Be unreserved in prayer; it is a blessed 
thing to pour out the heart before the Lord. 
When you have told him all the evil that you 
know of yourself, you have but told him a very 
small part of what He knows of you. Be per- 
severing in prayer; we are told to wait on the 
Lord, yea, though He tarry, still to wait. Pray in 
faith ; without some faith indeed, there is no real 
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prayer, but yet, beyond that, endeavour to enter 
into the meaning of our Saviour's precious promise, 
" When ye pray, believe that ye shall receive it 
and ye shall have it." Pray in hope ; God " is able 
to do exceeding abundantly above all that you ask 
or think," and to the Christian the farthest advanced 
in the divine life, as well as to the poorest and 
humblest babe in Christ, is the promise made : 
''Call upon me and I will answer thee, and shew 
thee great and mighty things which thou knowest 
not." And — " Pray without ceasing." There 
must be the stated times for retirement and for 
solemn intercourse with your God ; but there may 
also be the frequent ejaculatory prayer, and thus 
the Chriigian seems to live, move, and breathe in 
an heavenly atmosphere. Prayer thus mingles in 
all his thoughts, pervades all his feelings, and sanc- 
tifies alike his enjoyments, his employments and 
his trials. 

I dwell upon prayer, private, secret, real, earnest, 
hearty prayer, my. young friend, as your funda- 
mental duty. If this be neglected, believe me, 
nothing will be done aright. O then how import- 
ant it is that you should well know the way to 
" the throne of grace, to obtain mercy, and to find 
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grace to help in every time of need," and that you 
should not only know the way, but constantly and 
habitually tread in it ; that you should go to God 
as your reconciled Father in Christ Jesus, and lay 
open your heart before him with the confidence 
and simplicity of a trusting and a loving child ! 
Prayer is your highest, your dearest privilege, and 
some few words more on a subject of such vital 
importance may not be deemed superfluous. 

We lose much when we attempt to enter the 
presence chamber of the heavenly King without 
due preparation ; that is, when we rush in thought- 
lessly, carelessly, heedlessly. We ought to remem- 
ber too, when we bend the knee at his footstool, 
that we are calling upon ourselves in a peculiar 
manner the attention of Him who made heaven and 
earth. There is a remarkable sajdng respecting one 
of old, *' He did evil, because he prepared not his 
heart to seek the Lord ;" and we may connect with 
this, the declaration in the Book of Proverbs, that 
'* The preparations of the heart in man, and the 
answer of the tongue, is from the Lord." Our 
first petition should be for this " preparation of 
heart;" in other words, for the mighty influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit, whose province it is to 
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quicken the affections^ to cast down imaginations, 
and to bring every thought into captivity to the 
obedience of Christ.^ We must, to pray effectu- 
ally, '' pray in the Holy Ghost," and blessed be 
God for the assurance that he mil give his Holy 
Spirit to them that ask him. But (and this is 
another point of the deepest importance) we must 
ask for the influences of the Spirit in the name 
of Christ; we must pray for *• the promise of 
the Father " in the name of Him, in whom all the 
promises are yea and amen. Lay hold, with a firm 
grasp, of the words of our Lord : " If ye ask any 
thing in my name, I will do it, that the Father may 
be glorified in the Son." 

But besides the mode of prayer, there is the time 
of prayer to be considered. It is important, as was 
before hinted, to have stated times for prayer ; for, 

^ A very beautiful passage on the state of mind in which we 
should enter the presence of God, occurs in the book of Homi- 
lie». — ' Come with an heart sifted and cleansed from worldly 
and carnal affections and desires ; shake off all vain thoughts 
which may hinder thee from God*s true service. The bird 
when she will fly, shaketh her wings ; shake and prepare thy- 
self to fly higher than all the birds in the air ; that after thy 
duty done in this earthly temple and church, thou mayest fly 
up, and be received into the glorious temple of God in heaven, 
through Christ Jesus our Lord/ 
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what we think we can do at any time is often done 
at no time. ' Morning and evening prayer/ said 
the Bishop of London, in a late address at Confir- 
mation, ' is the very least, I suppose, that any one 
can do, who calls himself a Christian.* But it is 
also important to have sufficient time ; we are very 
apt, far too apt, to hurry over our prayers ; our 
own wicked hearts, and our cunning adversary, 
ever suggesting that there are other things which 
call for our attention. If it he true that 

* Satan trembles when he sees 
The weakest saint upon his knees,* 

it is also true that Satan is never more husy than 
when he sees a Christian on his knees. It is 
then his favourite time for throwing in his " fiery 
darts," and heclouding, distracting thoughts. If he 
can prevail on us to shorten our season of prayer, 
he has gained much ; if he can further prevail on 
us to intermit it altogether, he has gained more. 
Martin Luther held, that the hest remedy against 
the attacks of Satan was to pray in the words of 
Scripture; and he stated that this was his own 
practice. 

Enter on the duty of prayer with calm thought- 
fulness and self-collection. Examine if you really 
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desire the things for which you ask^ for per- 
haps men never tell so many untruths as in their 
prayers. Examine if your faculties are really 
engaged in the service : St. Paul said, " I will 
pray with the Spirit and I will pray with the 
understanding also." Enter on it with deep hu- 
mility. You are a creature, a sinner, and a 
rebel; realize the greatness of God, your own 
baseness and vileness, and the immensity of the 
distance. " God is in heaven and thou upon 
earth," let your thoughts be humble, your w^ords 
well weighed. Enter on it with thankfulness ; for 
your right of admission to the presence of your 
King was purchased by the blood of his own Son. 
You will ask, perhaps, if it is generally thought 
desirable to use books of prayer in private. I would 
answer, try to pray from the heart. Books, except- 
ing one book, are in general fettering and chilling. 
And what book is it that I thus recommend as your 
only manual of devotion ? You cannot misunder- 
stand me ; it is the Bible. * The way to have our 
heart warm,' said an old author, ' is to pray over a 
Psalm.' Let your prayers be closely united with 
your scriptural reading, that ' as in praying you 
speak to God, so in reading the Scriptures, you 
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may hear him speaking to you/ ^ Every part of 
Scripture may afford food^ scope, matter — ^nay, 
words for prayer, and let it so be used. When you 
kneel down to prayer, let your Bible be with you. 
When we pray in accordance with the sacred 
volume, we may indeed pray with confidence, for 
'' if we ask any tbing according to his vnll, we 
know that he heareth us, and if he hear us, we 
know that we have the petitions which we asked of 
hun." 

And there is one form of prayer which comes to 
us with Divine authority and command — ^that per- 
fect form of prayer which bears the very impress of 
Divinity, and which astonishes us the more, the 
more attentively we consider it, by the Ailness of 
its petitions, and the brevity of its language. 
Nothing seems omitted which human infirmity can 
require ; and so wonderfully is it composed by him 
who knew the frame of the creatures for whom he 
designed it, nothing is introduced either above or 
below the wants and renewed powers of man. 
Adapted alike to the aged pilgrim and the little 
babe; to the sceptred monarch and the starving 

^ Bradford. 
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beggar^ it comes to our hearts as the cherished 
{n:ayer of myriads of God's dear children now in 
glory. O seek to make the prayer of Christ your 
prayer. Go to him as the disciples did^ taking 
their petition with you, " Lord ! teach me to pray." 
Bring all your desires to this standard. Augus- 
tine did, and he said that we probahly never pray 
aright unless our petitions can be reduced under 
some head of the Lord's prayer. 

I refer you to Archbishop Leighton on 1 Peter 
iii. 12, for some very valuable remarks on the duty, 
privilege and blessing of prayer. What has been 
said of Leighton was certainly not said without 
reason, ' That there is an unction and a spirit in 
his writings which are scarcely to be found in the 
writings of any other uninspired man.' Our Re- 
former, Bradford, has given some instructions on 
prayer, well deserving serious attention and close 
meditation. In Scott's Essays, you will find an 
excellent essay on prayer ; sound, scriptural, and 
encouraging. And in a book authoritatively re- 
commended by the English Church, though un- 
known to many of her children, (the Book of 
Homilies) are some admirable instructions, quaint 
in style, but solid and weighty in substance. And 
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you will find it useful to make out a list for your- 
selfy of some of the most remarkable answers to 
prayer in Scripture, in order to ponder on them^ 
and have the encouragement which they are calcu- 
lated to give. 

When I began my letter I had no intention of 
saying so much. I cannot, however, regret it. 
Prayer is not only the spring which must set the 
machine of action in motion, but it is the wheel 
that must regulate its movements. My commenc- 
ing advice then to you, is to begin, continue, and 
close every day, every undertaking, every em- 
ployment with deep, real, earnest prayer. Let 
Christ be your last thought at night, your first 
thought in the morning ; he is Alpha and Omega 
in the great world, let him be Alpha and Omega in 
your little world, and thus your life will be useful, 
your death happy, and your end glorious. 

But when you have prayed, do not think that all 
is done. Prayer must lead to action, and it must 
regulate action ; there is a imity in the Christian's 
life ; one principle, one rule, one aim, — but I must 
not forestal the remarks of another letter. 
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Thy path is new — thy heart is young. 
Thy will is frail — thy foes are strong : 
On Jesus cast thine every care. 
And come to him in earnest prayer. 

His arm can shield ; his heav'nly light 
Can point thy faltering steps aright. 
In hour of danger he is near — 
O look to him in constant prayer. 

The meteor trifles of a day 

Dazzle the eye and pass away ; 

Then turn thee from the world's false glare. 

And call on Christ in thankful prayer. 

Depend on him — his word is tried- 
Bend low before the Crucified ; 
His blood, an all-prevailing plea. 
Was shed for sinners — shed for thee. 
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Yes ! fix thine heart on things above^ 
Inhale the atmosphere of love ; 
Let heav'n's own breath perfume thy days 
Till prayer is changed to endless praise. 



LETTER II. 
HOME, THE TRUE SPHERE OF WOMAN. 

Apter considering the spring of action^ we must 
consider the sphere for action. You are probably 
acquainted with some lines by Lord L3rttleton, en- 
titled; ' Advice to a Lady/ and beginnings— 

* The counsels of a finend, Belinda, hear, 
Too roughly kind to please a lady's ear.* 

Though in these lines there are certainly some 
things, which, notwithstanding the eloquence of the 
diction, and the smoothness of the versification, we 
might find some difficulty in receiving, and other 
assertions that we might wish to have rather modified, 
yet few will object to one line, the line peculiarly 
applicable to the subject of the present letter ; 
' A woman's noblest station is retreat/ 
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And believe it, — though the sphere of man is 
varied ; and the church, the senate, the court, the 
bar, the army, the navy, may offer to him a wide 
field for the exercise of his powers, yet the province 
of woman may be told in one word — a word of true 
English birth and English growth, — a word emi- 
nently and peculiarly English, and which expresses, 
in heart-language, our most cherished feelings, 
— the precious, precious word of home. And 
when we remember that that little word includes 
the dearest charities of life, the feelings entwined 
most closely and most abidingly around our hearts, 
surely, in assigning home as a woman's proper and 
peculiar station, we are placing her in no ignoble 
office, we are pointing out to her no mean and un- 
interesting duties. We limit her energies and 
powers within a circle, but it is a circle of gold. 
The adaptation of the faculties and constitution 
of woman to her home-sphere, and her home- 
duties, may be considered a beautiful instance of 
the wisdom and goodness of God, as displayed in 
the creation. It is her part to soothe, to solace, 
and to sympathize, and they who would elevate 
her above her real station, would, in so doing, de- 
stroy the beauty of her character, as well as the 
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usefulness of her position, for there is a beauty in 
appropriateness, a gracefulness in consistency. 

The glimpses which the Scriptures afford us of 
domestic life, are in accordance with the views 
just taken of the true place of the female sex. The 
first family into whose domestic privacy we are ad- 
mitted is that of Abraham, and from Sarah down to 
Mary and Martha, the beloved friends of our Lord, 
we find the holy women of Scripture, domestic 
women. And if there are, or seem to be any ex- 
ceptions, it will be admitted, as in the case of 
Deborah, that they are exceptions. One of the 
most finished descriptions, perhaps we might say, 
the most finished description of female excellence 
extant, is to be found in the thirty-first chapter of 
Proverbs, and you will acknowledge that it is a 
strictly domestic picture. There is not a trait 
which is not in keeping with this character. And 
if we turn firom the Old Testament to the New, we 
shall find St. Paul enumerating the government of 
the house, as one of the especial duties of women, 
(1 Tim. V. 14,) and a domestic disposition (Titus 
ii. 6,) as one of their highest ornaments. They 
who sneer at good housewifery, must, before they 
indulge their satirical vein, be pleased to examine 

c 
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particularly and carefully the second chapter of 
St. Paul s £pistle to Titus ; while such as acknow- 
ledge reason, fact, and, ahove all, the authority of 
Scripture, will not require many arguments on a 
point so clear. The testimony of Scripture is, in- 
deed, explicit; for on this, as on other subjects, 
we would not establish our proposition so much 
from insulated texts, as from the general tenor 
and bearing of the word of God. Quietness, 
humility, gentleness, submission, are the quali- 
ties peculiarly set forth for the softer and the 
humbler sex, qualities, without which whatever 
else a woman may boast, she cannot be considered 
as amiable, or as qualified for her peculiar duties. 
Her place is subordinate, but this is not to be un- 
derstood as meaning that her real privileges are 
fewer, or that the end of her existence is less exalted. 
No ; " in Christ Jesus there is neither male nor 
female.'* Her duties are to be performed to her 
Saviour, for the sake of her Saviour ; and whatever 
the work is that she may appoint, it is still His 
work, and is to be performed, not unto man, but 
unto God. You have probably heard Newton*s 
saying, that if God sent two angels from heaven to 
earth, one with a commission to rule a mighty em- 
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pire, the other to sweep the streets, the scavenger 
woald take his place as cheerfully as the monarch. 
And so let it be with us ; it is not for us to quarrel 
with the dispensations of Providence, to " kick 
against the pricks ;" we must do our own work in 
oar own sphere, with the full conviction that it is 
the path of happiness, as it is the path of usefulness. 
We cannot doubt but that many a retired female in 
the privacy of domestic life, in the additional pri- 
vacy of humble life, is " serving her own generation, 
according to the will of God ;'* — the end for which 
each human being is sent into this world. Ambi- 
tion often defeats its own ends ; there is folly in 
pride, supreme folly in aiming to occupy stations 
for which we are not fitted, and to take upon us 
duties which we are unqualified to discharge. 
This is one and a most important practical evil of 
thinking of ourselves more highly than we ought to 
think ; and besides the failure in our proud aspira- 
tions, our own duties — duties, in the discharge of 
which, we might have been useful and respect- 
able, are left unperformed. If, in the education of 
children, it is important to ascertain the peculiar 
bent of their minds, so as to train them for that 
piursuit in which they seem best qualified to excel : 

c 2 
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SO, when the point is really ascertained as to the 
proper sphere for the exercise of the peculiar powers 
of any individual, it is of importance steadily to 
restrict the powers to that sphere. A planet which 
moves regularly and usefully in its proper orhit, 
would, if the laws which regulate its niovements 
were suddenly suspended, introduce disorder and 
confusion thi'oughout the whole system of which it 
is a constituent part. There have been " wandering 
stars " in the female world, but never imagine for 
one moment that any brilliancy of splendour can 
atone for intentional eccentricity of course. The 
steady lustre of a planet is a more abiding as well 
as a more salutary light, than the fitful blaze of the 
rapid and mysterious comet. 

There was much of truth and good sense in the 
advice which Pericles gave to the Athenian women, 
to consider it their praise not to be spoken of in 
any way. And truly in these days of rambling 
out-of-door Christianity, when even ' women pro- 
fessing godliness,' are seen ' wandering about from 
house to house,* ' learning to be idle,* sometimes, 
(it may seem severe,) under the plea of Chris- 
tian exertion, it will be well for us to be recalled 
to our own posts, and to be reminded of our own 
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dades^ even by the voice of a heathen. We cannot 
hesitate stating it as our conviction that the truth, 
that luyme is a woman's peculiar post, seems in 
danger of being overlooked. We see and hear of 
ladies at public meetings, on committees, &c. &c., 
so frequently, so constantly, that we are reminded 
of Napoleons abrupt enquiry of Madame de 
Sta^l, whether, amid her varied acquirements, she 
had found time to attend to her family duties. But 
setting the enquiry respecting the discharge of 
family duties aside, as a point on which we have 
no right to judge, we are still inclined to think that 
a little less publicity, a little more 'keeping at 
home ' might be more in consistency with the tone 
of feminine character ; and more conducive to in- 
dividual usefulness. There is a delicacy in the 
female character which renders it peculiarly liable 
to injury ; and injury not easily repaired. It is 
not difficult to strike the plumes from the butterfly's 
wing, or to remove the bloom from the luscious 
plum, but what human hand can replace the lost 
beauties P Something may be added, but nothing 
can give again the charm that is lost. We would 
not use the word purity in speaking of a fallen and 
polluted being, but we may say that the first fra- 
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grant bloom^ the gentleness, the simplicity^ the 
modesty « the adaptation to^ and enjoyment of, 
home pleasures and home emplo3anents, should be 
guarded with the most sedulous care and the most 
jealous eye, just as we watch over a tender plant, 
in stormy and wintry weather. We screen such a 
plant from biting winds, as well as guard it from 
nipping frx)sts. Women also require to be housed ; 
and to apply a passage from another noble poet, a 
very different person fit)m Lord Lytdeton — we may 
say even of her highest accomplishments and graces, 

*In 8hade let them rest, like a delicate flower, 
O breathe on them gently — they die in an hour/ 

We have perhaps spoken more fully of this, from 
the conviction previously hinted at, that in the stir 
and ferment and bustle of these busy times, woman 
is too apt to imbibe the spirit of the age, and to 
start forward in departments for which she was 
never designed, and for which she is altogether 
unfitted* Woman is, and ever must be, to use the 
beautiful language of Jeremy Taylor, and to apply 
it in its highest and most emphatical sense, ' an 
underworker in the house of the Lord, her labour 
is in the foundations,' and no sophistry, no false 
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pretension can change so stubborn a thing as 
fact. 

We are inclined to think that the female student 
of political economy might do well and wisely to 
confine herself to domestic economy ; and it is not 
perhaps too much to say^ that it is more honourable 
to a woman to have written Mrs. Rundalls Domes- 
tic Cookery^ than Miss Martineau's Political 
Tales, inasmuch as one is in the province of a 
female, and the other is not. The female politi- 
cian (there is an anomaly in the sound,) may sur- 
prise us by the variety of her knowledge, and the 
apparent cleverness of her arguments, but we feel 
in the midst of her most laboured dissertations, 
that something is there which ought not to be, and 
that something is wanting which 'the heart looks for 
in woman.' And to turn to what is called the re- 
ligious world ; the female preacher may be very 
clear in her doctrinal statements, and very cogent 
in her practical applications, and yet, while we may 
acknowledge her power or her eloquence, we can- 
not and we would not banish from our memory the 
words of the great Apostle — " Let a woman learn in 
silence with all subjection. I suffer not a woman 
to teach, but to be in silence." We do not seek 
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to prevent the usefulness of woman, by wishing to 
limit her exertions within the sphere which is 
pointed out to her, not merely by the regulations 
of human society, but by the laws of God ; on the 
contrary, we deem that she will work more effi- 
ciently when working in her own circle, and that 
she will walk with a firmer step and a sur^r and 
safer footing within that circle's bounds. She is 
naturally exposed to many dangers ; it is unwise 
to tempt more, by needlessly exposing herself to 
extra darts. If in so doing, she should be wounded, 
we may pity, but our pity must be mingled with 
some feeling approaching to blame. 

The link between home and woman is so natural, 
so congenial to our English tastes as well as our 
English feelings, that it seems to be an imneces- 
sary expenditure of time to endeavour to prove the 
connexion. It might fairly be called one of those 
first principles which are received without proof, 
but still, as even first principles are sometimes at- 
tacked, I trust you will not consider this full ex- 
planation of the tone in which you must expect me 
to write to you, altogether useless. I will speak to 
you respecting the duties of your own house, because 
I desire for you not a public career of false and 
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deceptive brilliancy, but a private one of meek and 
quiet usefulness, a happy and humble and holy 
walking with your God. In your own home^ I 
would call on you to seek with all your might 
and energy, " to adorn the doctrine of God your 
Saviour *' by promoting the happiness of those 
whom God has caused to dwell with you in the 
same family. 

I write to you with the feelings of a woman, no 
longer regretting as I once did in the wild dreams 
and baseless visions of childhood, that the senate, 
the cabinet, and the field, are closed against our 
entrance, but as one who has learned that our 
highest post is at the feet of Christ, our highest 
honour is to be employed in His service, and that 
the tnie model for a female is to be found, not in 
the idle pictures of romancers, not in the cold 
theories of moral philosophers, not in the senti- 
mental ravings of novelists, but in the glorious 
gospel of Immanuel, and perhaps, distracting 
earthly solicitude, and anxiety about temporal 
affairs, in the blended characters of the sisters of 
Bethany. 

I may, in my subsequent letters, dwell particu- 
larly on some of your peculiar duties, and you will 
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perceive I thinks that in order to perform them 
aright, the three great requisites for attaining excel- 
lence in any ihmg,e7iergy, industry, and perseverance 
will all be required. 
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I ask not in the stately hall 

To mingle in the festival ; 

To join the dance, and lead the song. 

Amid a gay and giddy throng ; 

From scenes like these my heart would roam. 

And pine for a secluded home. 

I ask not wreaths from laurell'd Fame, 
To crown my brow and deck my name ; 
Her clarion notes, so full and loud. 
May charm the busy, restless crowd. 
Too high they swell, when pealing near. 
For timid woman's feeble ear. 
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A humble^ quiet path be mine ! 

I ask to cheer and not to shine ; 

Around the fire and social boards 

To hear and speak the gladd ning word ; 

And in home-labours, day by day. 

Calmly pursue my pilgrim way. 

False are the friends who'd lure our feet 
To roads untried, and paths unmeet. 
And break the chain that binds our hearts 
To household cares, and household arts ; 
We list not io the tempting word. 
We know the mandate of our Lord. 

And let it be our aim, our boast. 
To labour humbly at our post. 
Ne'er wandering on forbidden ground. 
But safe and blest in duty's bound. 
And thankful for the joys that come. 
To woman's heart in peaceful home. 



LETTER III. 

DECISION OF CHARACTER WITH REGARD TO 

RELIGION. 

It may seem as if I were still liifgering on the 
outworks ; yet it is so important, in entering on the 
duties of life, to take at once a firm and decided 
stand, that it may not be superfluous to speak a 
few words to you on the subject of decision of cha«* 
racter, before entering more explicitly into the 
duties of daily life. The subject lies at the root 
of respectability of character, and consequently of 
usefulness in our parts and duties. I do not apply 
the French proverb in all its extent to the Chris- 
tian's outward walk ; I do not say, * II n'y a que 
le premier pas qui coi!kte,' but there is nothing ultra 
in the statement, that the first step is the most diffi- 
cult, and that when that is really taken, much has 
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been accomplished. We refer the more willingly 
to the subject of decision of character, because it 
is by no means, one of the virtues of our day.— 
Among the most felicitous of Hannah More's Moral 
Sketches, is the one entitled ' The Borderers ; ' had 
that excellent lady been still alive, she might have 
described the portrait of another class of individu- 
als, their very near relatives, and whom by way of 
distinction we may call ' The Waverers.* It would 
lead us too far to point out all the traits of this 
numerous class ; it is the less necessary to do so, 
as we can scarcely enter into any religious society 
without meeting with some individuals who might 
serve as specimens of the whole. 

I entreat of you to be decided and firm. " One 
is your Master, even Christ," and *' what concord 
hath Christ with Belial ? " You cannot join to- 
gether what God hath eternally severed. *' You 
cannot serve two Masters.'* You cannot have 
both the friendship of the world, and the fHend- 
ship of God. " Know ye not that the friendship 
of the world is enmity with God ? Whosoever 
therefore will be a friend of the world is the enemy 
of God." Thousands have deceived themselves on 
this point ; they have thought to reconcile the en- 
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joyment of the world and the service of God. It 
cannot be. God will not accept a divided heart — 
" A double-minded man is unstable in all his ways/' 
and instability is a certain obstacle to the attain- 
ment of excellence. They who are not sincere in 
the desire to give Christ all, give him> in fact, no- 
thing. " My son, give me thine heart." Shall 
we, dare we, give our heart to the world, and a few 
externals, trifling, unimportant, mocking externals 
to God ? O that the voice of the holy prophet 
Elijah, inspired by the Holy Ghost, could sound 
in our hearts ! — " How long halt ye between two 
opinions P if Jehovah be God, follow him, but if 
Baal, then follow him." Stability of principle 
must be the forerunner to steadiness of action. 
" He that wavereth is like a wave of the sea driven 
with the wind and tossed." Do not be carried 
about by every wind of doctrine. Know what you 
believe. Seek, to have clear views of Christian 
truth, in order that you may lay hold of right 
principles of action. There is such a thing as 
being '' rooted and built up in Christ and 
stablished in the ^th." There is such a thing as 
" continuing in that faith, grounded and settled, 
and not moved away from the hope of the Gospel." 
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There is sach a thing as heing made ''perfect, 
stablished, strengthened, settled." I press this 
point on your prayerful attention. Half religion 
may occasionally pass under the sunshine of worldly 
prosperity ; it will not stand and survive the wear 
and tear of common life ; still less will it stand in 
any stead in the hour of death, and in the day of 
judgment. 

" He that is not with me/' said our blessed 
Saviour, '' is against me ; and he that gathereth not 
with me, scattereth." A heathen lawgiver, amid 
the darkness and ignorance of paganism, had the 
sagacity to discern, and the spirit to denounce, the 
laggards who take no decided part in great public 
contests. The law of the Athenian Solon should 
pour shame on those who look upon the mighty 
conOict between heaven and hell ; profess to know 
which side to take, and yet range themselves in 
effect, though not by name, with the enemies of 
Christ. The description of the great grandfather 
of By-ends in the Pilgrim's Progress, ' a waterman 
looking one way^ and rowing another,' is, it is to 
be feared, too applicable to many who keep up the 
name of godliness. Would that all the soldiers 
of Christ could answer the description given of the 
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warriors of the tribe of Zebulim, ( I Chron. xii. 33») 
" Such as went forth to battle, expert in war, with 
all instruments of war, fifty thousand, which could 
keep rank : they were not of double heart'* 

Be firm. Be decided. You will say that I am 
falling into repetition, but it is the lesson that I 
wish you to learn. And I might say, like Bishop 
Latimer, when, preaching before Edward VI., he 
repeated his text, " Take heed and beware of covet- 
ousness," several times at the commencement of his 
sermon, ' What, and if I should say nothing else ? ' 
It is not the quantity that we read or hear, but it 
is the impression that what we read or hear makes 
on our hearts, which is the point of importance. 
Paul, the great Apostle of the Gentiles, he who 
could say, " Be ye followers of me, even as I also 
am of Christ," is an example to us with regard to 
decision, as he is with regard to many other things. 
He did not give precepts to others without exem- 
plifying them himself. Mark his firmness in Chris- 
tian principle. " I know whom I have believed, 
and am persuaded that he is able also to keep that 
which I have committed unto him against that 
day." Mark his decision in conduct as well as 
character. " When I therefore was thus minded. 
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did I use lightness ? or the things that I purpose, 
do I purpose according to the flesh, that with me 
there should be yea, yea, and nay, nay ? But as 
God is true, our word toward you was not yea and 
nay. For the Son of God, Jesus Christ, who was 
preached among you by us, even by me and Sil- 
vanus and Timotheus, was not yea and nay, but 
in him was yea. For all the promises of God in 
him are yea, and in him, Amen, unto the glory of 
God by us." 

We return to what we touched upon before. 
Try to be clear in your views of divine truth. 
Not that you should engage in controversy — 
far from it : a female polemic is next in value 
to a female warrior. But it is of the highest im- 
portance to know fundamental truths well, so as 
to be enabled to retain them with a firm grasp. 
The doctrines of the deep depravity of man, the 
free grace of God, justification through Christ 
alone, sanctification by the Holy Spirit, may be 
classed among these fundamental truths, in which 
it is good for the heart to be established. Let no 
sophistry of man withdraw you from these leading 
truths. " Though we, or an angel from heaven," 
said St. Paul, " Preach imto you any other Gospel 

D 
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than that ye have received, let him be accursed." 
Minor differences may occasionally be merged; 
important principles must not on any account be 
yielded. 

Stability in Christian doctrine is not however 
everything ; there must be stability also in practice. 
Never be ashamed of your Master. — 

Ashamed of Jesus ! shall it be 
A mortal man ashamed of thee ? 

Yes ! thousands of the professing servants of Christ 
hide their Master's badge ; they will own religion, 
in his silver slippers, but not in his rags ; they vrill 
stand by him when he walks the streets with ap- 
plause, but they will shrink from him when he lies 
bound in irons. They forget that the covenant 
which binds the soul of the sinner to Christ is a 
perpettml covenant, never to be forgotten; they 
forget that *' if we deny Christ, he also will deny 
us." 

When you see a thing to be wrong, or incon- 
sistent with your principles, assign your real reason 
for declining to act in it. For instance. — If you 
are staying in a house where a party is going to 
the theatre, do not give as your reason for not 
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accompanying them, that you have a head-ache, or 
do not feel well, or have a letter to write, or have 
other occupation, though any one of these motives 
might with truth be assigned, but state at once, 
firmly and gently, your disapproval of theatrical 
amusements. This saves a great deal of trouble. 
And rely upon it, you may be openly sneered at, 
but you will be secretly respected ; while on the 
contrary, professing Christians who make conces- 
sions contrary to their principles, though they are 
openly applauded by their worldly companions, are 
secretly despised. / Firmness is perfectly consistent 
with gentleness, and it may be remarked, en passant, 
that sofbiess and gentleness are by no means all 
that is required in a Christian. Many persons 
talk of sweetness until we are tempted to think that 
this imdeiined, and rather undefinable property is 
the sum total of the Christian character. Firmness, 
energy, constancy — nay, occasionally boldness in 
the cause of Christ, all enter into the picture, though 
we willingly acknowledge that gentleness is the 
subduing tint, which casts its mellowing influence 
over these strongly marked features. As soon 
might we gaze on the soft and somewhat sleepy 
expression of Raphael s Madonnas, and then pro- 
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nounce that this expression was all that the illus- 
trious painter aimed at^ and all that he achieved, 
as estimate the Christian character by one solitary 
grace — solitary, though linked in, as all the graces 
of the Christian character must be, with others. 

** Holiness to the Lord," should be inscribed 
upon every thing. Let your determination be that 
of Joshua, " As for me and my house, I will serve 
the Lord." Resolve, as far as in you lies, thai 
nothing inconsistent with the holiness of a Christian 
family shall be found within the walls of your 
house. Say with David — " He that telleth lies 
shall not tarry in my sight." But we are advancing 
too rapidly. In future letters, I shall hope to speak 
to you of the duty of family prayer, and the choice 
and management of your servants. 

I add a few lines which you will probably con- 
sider not an inappropriate close to my present 
letter. 
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"NO MAN CAN SERVE TWO MASTERS. ONE IS 
TOUR MASTER^ EVEN CHRIST." 

One is my Master — Christ the Lord — 
Saviour ! hy heav'n and earth adored ; 
Search, try me, teach me how to pray. 
And lead me in the perfect way. 

One is my Master — I would break 
All earthly shackles from my neck. 
And simply, in sincerity 
Cling to thy cross and follow thee. 

Polluted, faithless, prone to swerve, 
I am not fit my God to serve. 
But take me. Lord ! such as I am. 
And use me for thine own great name. 

Thy kingdom come — thy will be done. 
Wide is the sphere beneath the sun. 
Cause me to labour in thy ways. 
To spread thy truth, and speak thy praise. 
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The time is short — the work is long — 
My heart is frail, my foes are strong — 
Be thou, my Master, with me still. 
And strengthen me to do thy will. 

On thee, for all, may I depend, 
Elshaddai ! my changeless Friend ! 
Mighty to save ! let pow'r be shewn. 
For one weak, helpless, and alone. 

Many there be who bondage break,^ 
Jesus ! I would not thee forsake ; 
Around me wind thy three-fold cord. 
And may I ever serve the Lord ! 

* 1 Sam. XXV. 10. 



LETTER IV. 

PUNCTUALITY IN FAMILY PRAYER. 

In entering upon the particular arrangement of 
your family, perhaps one of the first things that 
engages the attention, is the necessity of method, 
order, and punctuality. Among what are com- 
monly called the minor virtues of life, (which said 
minor virtues exercise an inestimable influence on 
daily duties and daily habits,) there is not one of 
more importance than punctuality. By punctu- 
ality we mean, such an arrangement of our time as 
may enable us to perform our various duties within 
such periods and at such hours, as, after candidly 
surve3dng our own engagements, and the engage- 
ments of those with whom we stand connected, w e 
find to be most fit and appropriate. All must go 
on harmoniously ; one duty must not jostle against 
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another ; one engagement must not assume undue 
importance by engrossing a larger proportion of the 
hour or the day than justly and fairly belongs to it; 
and while we endeavour to put the talent with which 
we are all entrusted, time, to its true use, full regard 
must be had to the comfort and convenience of the 
persons with whom we are brought in contact. 
And this is what we call punctuality. We said it 
was one of the minor virtues ; but after defining 
what we understand by the word, we boldly assert 
that punctuality ought to rank much higher than 
it is commonly allowed to do. The right employ- 
ment of our time involves all that is meant by oiur 
duty ; the loss or waste of it on our own part is the 
omission of our duty ; and some sin it must be to 
be instrumental in the loss or waste of time on the 
part of others. 

In entering on the management of a house, en- 
deavour to arrange every thing on a regular plan. 
This is no easy matter, for in order to accomplish 
it, it is necessary to take a comprehensive view of 
all your duties. It has been afBiined that few 
women are women of system ; and the remark agrees 
with the fact that the inability to grasp a whole, is 
one of the predominant defects of the female mind. 
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When warned of our defects, we ought to stand on 
our guard against them, and, what Pope Clement 
XIV. said to a young student, ' Method, method, 
method,' we may venture to recommend as judi- 
cious advice to every lady at her first entrance on 
domestic life. 

Now, punctuality is an important part of method ; 
and we may possibly return to the subject in si)eak- 
ing of other branches of duty. I had intended in 
this letter to make some remarks on the duty of 
femily prayer ; but taking it for granted that you 
acknowledge the duty, it does not seem incorrect, 
before treating specifically of the manner and spirit 
in which it ought to be performed, to consider the 
advantage of a fixed season for its performance. 

On this point I may cite the words of an aged 
minister^ uttered to one who felt and who has re- 
membered them. * You are a young housekeeper,* 
he said, ' I am an old one : take my advice : fix 
that hour for family prayer, moniing and evening, 
which, after taking into consideration all the cir- 
cumstances of your family, you find to be the most 
convenient ; have your servants in, and, having 
fixed your hour, suffer nothing to interfere with it. 
Whatever happens, whoever comes, let nothing en- 
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trench npon that time which you have peculiarly 
devoted to God, and which you must consider 
sacred. Assign the true reason — it is the hour for 
family prayer.* 

This advice, I strongly recommend to your 
prayerful consideration. The first care of every 
professedly Christian family should be to build an 
altar to the Lord, and to arrange at what times the 
service shall be ofiered to Him from whom all our 
blessings are derived. The important effects of 
punctuality in this particular cannot easily be over- 
estimated. If any thing, if every thing is to inter- 
fere with our assembling ourselves together for the 
social worship of our God ; if our Bibles are to be 
opened and closed just when caprice may dictate ; 
if we avail ourselves of frivolous excuses for defer- 
ring to " a more convenient season," what we ought 
to do at an appointed time, we virtually assert to 
our families that the veriest trifie holds, in our esti- 
mation, a higher importance than communion with 
our Maker. They who say such things by their 
actions, must prove them, if they can, by their 
words, and explain to their families what they un- 
derstand by " seeking first the kingdom of God and 
hb righteousness.'' I am not taking the extreme 
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case; I suppose family prayer to be still conducted, 
though at irregular hours ; but I believe the expe- 
rience of some will have read to them the well- 
known truth, that irregularity in the performance of 
a duty is the first step towards its entire omission; 
although omission, in this case, brings down upon 
the family, the threatened wrath of an offended 
God. 

We speak of punctuality in family prayer as a 
duty ; but we may also add that attention to this 
duty will have important collateral benefits by in- 
troducing order and regularity in every thing else. 
The want of time is frequently urged as a reason 
for the non-performance of family prayer, but the 
truth is, that when the hour is regularly fixed and 
carefully attended to, a spirit of foresight is pro- 
duced, by which more time is redeemed than is 
really wanted for the service. You will find that 
regular hours for morning and evening prayer will 
be a kind of barrier to time in your other duties, 
and assign to them their just place. 

Another and a very high advantage of regularity 
in family prayer, and careful attention to our ap- 
pointed hours, is, the opportunity that is by this 
means afforded us for glorifying Christ our Saviour. 
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First, by our own practice and example. Some 
degree of self-denial may undoubtedly be requisite 
for adhering firmly and fixedly to stated hours ; 
but this very self-denial, the daily cross of Christ's 
followers, has blessed and most happy effects. We 
need not go out of our way for occasions to *' mor- 
tify the flesh with its affections and lusts ;" if we 
are but faithful to the Lord, we shall meet with 
them continually in the common routine of daily 
duties. A large and well-ordered family, meeting 
at appointed hours, morning and evening, for the 
purpose of prayer and praise, is a very beautiful 
spectacle ; and there is something in the very regu- 
larity and consistency of this which is calculated to 
afifect the mind of those who are not real believers 
in Christ, with a sense of the reality of religion. 
It is true that we are now speaking merely of the 
outward scaffolding, and well do we know that the 
scafifolding may be there before the comer stone 
is laid, and while no real building is going forward; 
but you will remark that, in order to carry on a 
building, we mttst have a scaffolding. 

Secondly, as alluded to in the advice of my de- 
parted friend, punctuality in family prayer gives us 
the opportunity of confessing Christ before men. 
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' It is our hour for family prayer : you will of course 
wish us to proceed as we are accustomed to do.' 

The very consistency gives us an advantage. If 
our visitors are Christians, it is delightful to blend 
our prayers and praises together — to have other 
hearts and other voices joining us in praising our 
Saviour and imploring the mercies of which we all 
stand in need. If, as may not unfrequently be the 
case, they are of a different class of persons, some 
scriptural truth of eternal importance to their 
souls, may be sent by the Spirit of God with power 
to their hearts, and may be the seed which may 
bring forth, in God's good time, fruit even a hun- 
dred-fold.. Or the prayer offered up in simplicity 
and singleness of heart in the Saviour s name, at 
which, perhaps, they kneel as a mere external cere- 
mony, or perchance, think of lightly and scoffingly ; 
may be the instiument in the hands of the Holy 
Spirit for leading them to a sense of the importance 
of the duty of prayer, and the privileges with which 
it is connected ; and thus they may be induced to 
practise themselves that which they see practised 
by others. Perhaps you will say that I am too 
sanguine ; that I expect too great things. If it be 
so, I can only answer that it is not the common 
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extreme. We ask and we expect too little ; we 
" limit the power of God through our unbelief." 
We are not straitened in the Lord ; we are strait- 
ened in ourselves. We forget that " with God all 
things are possible/' that " nothing is too hard for the 
Lord." We are in many respects practical athebts 
— explaining away his attributes, denying his om- 
nipotence, and accounting the God of heaven and 
earth even such a one as ourselves. 

But that a blessing from the Lord may attend 
family prayer, it must not only be established, but 
it must be conducted with sound judgment and in 
a right spirit. The skeleton may be perfect in 
form, and complete in parts, but flesh must cover 
it, and breath must animate it, ere we can pro- 
nounce it a living body. The method and spirit in 
which family prayer should be carried on, will fur- 
nish materials for another letter. 



LETTER V. 

METHOD OF CONDUCTING FAMILY PRAYER. 

The establishment of family prayer, and the close 
adherence to the appointed hour is something, but 
it is not all. In resuming the subject, we must 
consider ^e method and spirit in which it ought 
to be conducted. 

In order to pray with our families, we must first 
pray alone. ' I have prayed with my pupils,' 
said John Bradford, * but have I prayed with my- 
self ? ' Social prayer can be no substitute for pri- 
vate prayer; — nay, without private prayer, both 
social and public devotion must alike degenerate, as 
far as the prayerless soul is concerned, into a popish 
observance, a mere external ceremony. And we 
may go further — the more constant and earnest we 
are in private prayer, the more life and spirit there 
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will be in our social devotions. The more con- 
stantly and freely we ourselves draw from the 
waters of the fountain of life, the better calculated, 
and the more strengthened we shall be for pointing 
others to the same flowing stream. Much might 
be said on this subject; all that it is absolutely 
necessary to say is, that a private petition at the 
throne of grace for the especial aid of the Holy 
Spirit in family prayer, ought to precede the as- 
sembling of ourselves together in social worship. 

Some minor observations may not be deemed 
superfluous. It does not appear quite decorous to 
assemble ourselves for family worship with the ap- 
purtenances of the work-table, and books of a mis- 
cellaneous character lying around. " Let all things 
be done decently and in order." It might seem as 
if we were descending too much into minutiae, but 
we would answer, that nothing can be considered 
too minute which may possibly affect the mind and 
feelings; and we do know from unchanging tiiith, 
that " the eye affecteth the heart." Neither can it 
be considered either decorous or correct to continue 
employment, or conversation on indifferent sub- 
jects to the very last moment, thus intimating by 
our actions, that we are desirous either to abridge 
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as much as possible the time to be devoted to our 
Maker, or that we are not solicitous to enter his 
presence with a united heart. You may have heard 
of the request of Juan Valdes, to the Emperor 
Charles V. to be permitted to leave his service, in 
order, he said, that there might be a pause between 
the business of life, and the preparation for death — 
a sentence that made so deep an impression on the 
Emperor's mind, as first to lead him to think of 
his own abdication. This salutary ' pause ' should 
be exhibited in our daily practice, both in private 
and in social prayer. 

It would be the highest presumption to attempt 
here to give minute directions with respect to the 
manner of carrying on social worship. This must 
necessarily vary according to the judgment and 
powers of the individual conducting it, and the 
capacity of those engaged in the service. It may 
however be allowable to say, that it appears j udi- 
cious to vary the morning and evening service. 
The change is calculated to excite interest, and to 
keep the attention alive. A portion of Scripture 
should decidedly be read at one part of the day ; 
perhaps some may consider it right to read a por- 
tion of the Old Testament in the morning, and of 

E 
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the New Testament in the erening; others may 
preier leafding a portion of Scriptiire in the morn- 
ing, and singing a hymn in the erening. Serious- 
ness, derotion, and spintoaUty axe the points of the 
highest importance; smaller circomstances maj 
safely he left to judgment and discreti<m. 

Before, however, opening the Book of God in the 
presence of oar children and servants, it does ap- 
pear of very high importance, that we should openly 
declare our dependence on Divine teaching hy 
imploring aloud the aid of the Holy Spirit. The 
collect for the second Sunday in Advent may he 
thus used, or some short, earnest scriptural petition 
may be offered up, as to have '^ our eyes opened to 
see wondrous things out of the law ;" (Psalm cix.) 
to have our hearts opened to attend to them, 
(Acts xvi.) ; or to have our understandings opened 
that we may understand the Scriptures, (Luke 
xxiv.) 

The quantity of Scripture read is not the first 
consideration ; the seriousness of spirit, the humility 
and reverence with which we approach sacred 
things,— tlie very tone of our voice, and our manner 
of handling the sacred volume, will ' evince our 
respect for the Bible, and this will not be without 
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effect. Not of course that we are to aim at effect ; 
all is to be done in simplicity and singleness of 
hearty as unto the Lord. 

And with regard to explanations of Scripture, 
much judgment is necessary. We are apt to mea- 
sure others by ourselves, and to imagine that what 
is interesting to our own mind, will be interesting 
also to the minds of others. Very many commen- 
taries, explanations, and sermons, which may be 
productive of much good to the higher classes, are 
not suited to the uneducated and ignorant ; and fall 
upon their ears as words that have no meaning. 
Our famOy service must be conducted, (the appli- 
cation of the words of one of our Articles may be 
pardoned,) ' in a tongue understanded of the people.' 
It was the advice of the Rev. Legh Richmond to a 
young clergyman, to confine himself as much as 
possible to those words in our language, which are 
of Saxon origin. The English has been styled a 
double language ; certain it is that we have often 
duplicates of words, and he who would reach the 
head and heart of the poor, ought to remember, 
that the words in our language of Latin origin, are 
often as dark to the poor man s mind, as if they 
were still wrapt in the Roman toga, and that the 
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Saxon words have a strength and native power, 
which no transplanted ones can ever possess. 

A clei^man of high talents and acquirements, 
(whose name would add weight to the remark,) 
observed lately, that he knew of no commentary 
exactly suited to family worship. And an esti- 
mable clergyman, well known by his pious publi- 
cations, observes in the same spirit, — * After all 
that has been done, do we not still want a commen- 
tary for families, and the poor ? As popular as 
Hawker's, but far more Scriptural and accurate in 
exposition ; as lively as Henry's, but not so volumi- 
nous. As sound as Scott, but more accessible and 
familiar ; as ample in selections as D'Oyley and 
Maut, but in a larger degree from evangelical 
sources, and more devotional, simple, and spiritual ; 
as applicatory as Adam on Matthew, with more 
explanation and experimental matter.' 

It is very probable, that after the portion of Scrip- 
ture has been read, a few plain, practical observa- 
tions, suited to particular edification, may be the 
best comment. And surely no Christian, who has 
heard the admonition, " Exhort one another while 
it is called to-day," will consider himself as step- 
ping out of his line of duty, in '« commanding his 
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children and his household that they shall keep the 
way of the Lord." A few observations thus made, 
in dependence on the teaching of the Holy Spirit, 
may oflen come warm from the heart, and go warm 
to the heart 

Even when a commentary is used, extempora- 
neous obsen'ations of particular application may 
often be usefully interspersed. The great point is 
to have the heart engaged ; there is a way of read- 
ing the stated portion of Scripture, the stated com- 
ment, and the stated prayer, while the head remains 
iminformed, and the heart unimpressed, and " the 
power of the Lord is not present to heal." 

Considering family worship with reference to 
children and servants, we spoke of simplicity of 
language in explanation. But this is not sufficient. 
It is evident that the language may be simple, 
while the subject is complex. It is very desirable 
to bring prominently forward one idea only, and to 
make that the lesson of the day. The importance 
of this in infant instruction, has been ably insisted 
upon by those indefatigable friends, and advocates 
of infant education, the Rev. Dr. Mayo and Miss 
Mayo,* but the principle itself is capable of a wider 

* In *' Practical Remarks on Infsuit Education/* 
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application, and it peculiarly bears upon the subject 
before us. It is not how many ideas we can string 
together on one text or one passage, that should 
engage our attention, but how we can bring the 
subject of the day in a simple, clear, easy, and 
natural manner before the mind, and how we can 
confine the mind to the point. It is not in private 
exposition alone, that the passage of Scripture 
chosen for explanation is a kind of starting post. 
Unity in every thing has great effect^ one idea 
well-worked out, will be, as it were, a nail in a sure 
place. To this oneness of idea. Dr. Watts's ex- 
quisite hymns for children, and Dr. Chalmers's 
Sermons alike owe their force. 

It is desirable to pursue the reading of Scripture 
in a regular course, and on a regular plan. By 
this we do not mean reading the Bible regularly 
through in the order in which the books stand in 
our English version ; we merely mean, that if any 
one book of Scripture is begun, it should be read 
through in a regular course and order. The read- 
ing of the Scriptures in family prayer is devotional 
reading ; and persons, from whose opinion we can 
hardly dissent without mistrusting our own judg- 
ment, have held the sentiment, that for devotional 
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purposes^ it is allowable to select those parts of the 
word of God; which seem most in accordance with 
our own feelings. Now, there appears, in the first 
place, no necessity for this. The exceeding breadth 
of the law of God, and the high elasticity of Scrip- 
ture, referred to in a previous letter* accommodate it 
to all the changing and varying feelings of the mind 
of man. When the Spirit of God applies the word 
of God, he applies it closely and effectually, and 
reveals to us things which had not entered into 
our hearts. He can, by his omnipotent power, apply 
the very same passage to the heart of the mourner, 
and to that of the rejoicer, and enable each to draw 
from it, strength and sweetness. And, in the second 
place, in the culling and choosing of Scripture, 
there appears a danger of giving a prominence to 
particular doctrines, to the neglect of others. The 
Bible is one harmonious whole, and it must be re- 
ceived or rejected as a whole. It cannot be cut and 
carved, and split into parts, upon which man may ex- 
ercise his taste and judgment. We feel the less unwil- 
ling to speak of this, in days when the hand of man 
has been sacrilegiously stretched forth on the word of 
God, and when the maxim of our noble forefathers, 
the maxim, in defence of which their lives were 
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laid down, " The Bible, the whole Bible, and no- 
thing but the Bible," is in danger of being forgotten. 
As Christians, we are bound to denounce the prin- 
ciple of the mutilation of the Holy Book of God. 
Shall the Lord God Omnipotent write a book, and 
then shall puny man start up, to say what parts are 
proper to be read, and what improper ? We 
shrink from the very thought ; but let us watch well 
lest our practice should in any way exemplify so 
fearful and abominable a principle. 

Yet, while we speak of reading in a regular 
course, we cannot forbear mentioning the obser- 
vance of the great festivals of the Church, as being 
peculiarly interesting and impressive in family de- 
votion. At Christmas, for instance, when all the 
members of our beloved Church are contemplating 
the incarnation of our blessed Saviour, what a pre- 
cious opportunity for bringing strongly and strik- 
ingly before the members of our household, the 
" meaning of the statute and the ordinance," and 
pointing to the first particular in the great mystery 
of godliness, " God manifest in the flesh !*' — ^We 
might review the whole ecclesiastical year, and 
point out how the leading particulars of Christian 
faith and practice would thus pass in regular order 
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before the mind, and might mention the import- 
ant benefits resulting from the periodical contem- 
plation of each. But ex uno, omnes — we pass on 
our way, — only adding, that it cannot be supposed 
that our Church appointed that for her public ser- 
vices, which she did not intend us to carry out into 
our private meditation, and the step is short indeed 
from private meditation to family meditation. It 
may be objected, that as these are subjects for public 
services, it is the duty of ministers to enlarge upon 
these points, and that private individuals, in making 
use of suitable readings, and familiar explanations 
of the Church festivals, however useful and inte- 
resting those explanations may be, are usurping a 
species of authority, and, in fact, " taking too much 
upon them." In answer to this, it is sufficient to 
say, that the imparting of instruction to our fami- 
lies does not in itself imply the assumption of 
authority. Our ministers have a part, and a most 
important one to perform ; private householders 
have also a part, a subordinate one it is true, but 
also a very important one. And there are, in the 
views just taken, no clashing of duty, no intruding 
into another*s sphere, no breach of the injunction — 
" Let all things be done decently and in order." 
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The truth is^ it is our duty, as members of the 
Established Churchy to uphold the hands of our 
ministers ; to work in subordination to them; and to 
carry out^ as far as we can, their plans and their 
purposes. It will be found, that the observance of 
the great festivals will frequently give us the oppor- 
tunity of introducing valuable public instructions 
into family worship, thus recognizing the authority 
of our ministers, while in conformity with the Di- 
vine precept—*' Line upon line, precept upon pre- 
cept,'* we endeavour to follow out pulpit ministra- 
tions in the way of familiar explanation and pointed 
application. 

But we would go yet one step further. Some 
days are of peculiar interest to us as English Chris- 
tians, and recall to our hearts and memories great 
national mercies — mercies, which have raised our 
land very high among the nations of the earth. 
Surely, these days should not be permitted to pass 
away quite unobserved. ' If the Israelites,' as 
that distinguished patriot and philanthropist, Mr. 
Wilberforce once observed in expounding the fourth 
chapter of Joshua in his family service, ' were re- 
quired to set up a memorial of the wondrous deli- 
verance they had experienced, and their miraculous 
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passage over the river Jordan, surely we ought to 
retain a careful remembrance of the national mer- 
cies which have been poured upon us/ The 
gifted speaker then went on in a glow of affectionate 
eloquence to describe the fear that had once been 
entertained even within his own recollection, of the 
invasion of this country by a foreign army, and the 
strongly marked manner, in which the hand of the 
Lord God of Hosts was stretched out for our deli- 
verance. 

We need not multiply instances, but to give, as 
on a former occasion, one instance as an example, 
the return of the fifth of November — a day on 
which occurred a national deliverance, unexampled 
in the history of nations, may naturally suggest 
some thoughts of the over-ruling Providence of God 
in the preservation of our Protestant institutions ; 
and our attachment to those institutions may thus, 
in thankful gratitude, be increased. A true Chris- 
tian is a true patriot ; and there is no folly in en- 
tertaining ourselves and in urging on others a sense 
of the blessing of being bom in this fair realm of 
England, the most highly-favoured spot on the face 
of the habitable globe. 

We have spoken in this letter only of that part of 
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family worship which consists in reading and ex- 
plaining the Scriptures ; having treated in a former 
one of the subject of prayer, it seems unnecessary 
to shew the applicability of much of what was there 
said to the subject of family worship. Yet I can- 
not close this letter without observing that a par- 
ticular care must be taken not to weary young or 
uneducated minds by the length of our expositions 
or prayers. We may err in this particular, as well 
as by the want of simplicity in our language, and 
by the use of terms employed by theologians. 
The indifference which children of really pious 
parents frequently manifest on the subject of reli- 
gion, has often been alluded to by \mters on reli- 
gious education. Without presuming for one 
moment to question the absolute sovereignty of 
that God '* who divideth to every man severally as 
he will," we yet remember that our God is usually 
pleased to work by means; and we judge that when 
any particular blessing is withheld, it is right to 
inquire whether all the means for its attainment 
within our power, have been faithfully used. We 
apply the principle at present only to family 
prayer, and close the subject with the remark, that 
it would be desirable for every Christian head of a 
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family who is truly desirous of the spiritual growth 
of his children and servants, hut who does not yet 
see evidence of that growth, «to inquire earnestly 
and prayerfully, whether family worship is con- 
ducted in such a manner as to meet the compre- 
hension, and suit the necessities of all the memhers 
of his household. 



PRAYER AND PRAISE. 

Prayer is the voice of helplessness. 
The earnest cry of deep distress. 
An humhle pleading with the Lord 
From creatures trusting to his word. 

Praise is the hurst of joy fulness. 
The gladsome song of thatikfulness ; 
From earth it soars — to heav*n it springs, 
On Faith and Hope s triumphant wings. 

Prayer is the earliest step to heav'n, 
The first fair fruit of mercy given ; 
The sighing of the awakened heart 
From Satan's hateful sway to part. 
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But praise assumes a higher tone ; 
The sun shines forth when clouds are gone ; 
And brightest thoughts illume the breast. 
Which God himself has hushed to rest. 

Prayer, fervent prayer, sometimes is dumb ; 
The sinner longs, but dares not come ; 
He cannot lift his tearful eyes. 
He strikes upon his breast and sighs. 

But oh ! in praise — the saint inspired. 

By Him, who ancient prophets fired. 

Rapt into extacy, can spurn 

Even " thoughts that breathe, and words that bum." 

Prayer comforts life, and brightens death. 
Exhausts the panting, labouring breath. 
But, bom of earth, confined her sphere, 
She leads to heav'n and leaves us there. 

Perfect is praise when prayer expires ; 
She joins the seraphs' golden lyres. 
And, sweetly through the listening skies. 
Her loud and joyous anthems rise. 
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No care, no sorrow, there restrain, 
The soul has left sin's galling chain ; 
And, dazzled hy the hurst of light, 
Gazes around in awed delight. 

A nohler theme her harp employs. 
Than aught that wakens angels' joys : 
Redeeming love calls forth her lays ; 
Eternity's employed in praise. 
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SABBATH EMPLOYMENTS. 

Did you ever, my dear young friend, read Dr. 
Chalmers s sermon on the Christian Sabbath, the 
tenth in his volume of Sermons, preached at St 
John's Church, Glasgow ? It is a brief, strong, 
and convincing treatise on the perpetuity of the 
sabbath law, the obligation to observe it, and the 
blessedness attending its observance. — And in Mr. 
Wilberforce's invaluable work, the * Practical View,' 
(a work well worthy of your diligent perusal,) you 
will find chap. IV. sect. 2. some very beautiful re- 
marks on the spirit and temper in which this blessed 
day should be kept. No individual, who ever had 
the privilege of spending a sabbath under the roof 
of that distinguished individual and eminent Chris- 
tian, can possibly penise those remarks without 
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feeling how strikingly they were exemplified in the 
sabbath practice of the writer. 

Yet one thing should be deeply impressed on 
your mind and heart. There may be a certain 
outward frigid observance of the law of God, a degree 
of reverence expressed and professed towards it, 
while the heart is cold and uninfluenced. — The 
sabbath may be fenced off by certain rules for ob- 
servance ; a high wall may, as it were, be built 
around it to separate it from the other days of the 
week ; and yet, within that wall, the theering in- 
fluences of the Sun of righteousness, his heart-kind- 
ling, vivifying beams may never be felt. 

I need hardly say, that I cannot rest satisfied for 
you with anything short of real, inward, spiritual, 
heart Christianity. — The Gospel of Jesus Christ is 
not a cold, didactic set of precepts, which — 

'* Play round the head, but come not near the heart ;** 

its force is not in the letter but in ' the spirit,' and 
for the words of Christ to become spirit, thsy must 
penetrate into the soul.— There, they are indeed 
spirit and life; a new principle is given, a new 
tone of action is infused, " old things have passed 
away, behold all things have become new." 

F 
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The observance of the sabbath fonns a criterion 
as to the reality of the life within, and the energy of 
its working. When we are really in earnest for the 
cause of the Lord, the question will no longer be 
how far we may entrench upon his holy day for our 
own pleasure. It will be how we may best secure it 
from entrenchment, and barricade it against ingres- 
sion. It will not be how we may most agreeably 
employ the hours of the sabbath. The principle, 
the feeling is altogether changed. Our highest 
enjoyment we feel to be communion with God in 
Christ ; we welcome the return of the day set apart 
for his service, in the blessed hope, the certain ex- 
pectation of enjoying closer and nearer and dearer 
communion with him ; less fettered by worldly 
cares, less interrupted by worldly occupations. It 
is very true that we do not seek our own ' pleasure 
on God's holy day,* for the Christian lives not to 
himself and seeks not his own, but it is a blessed 
truth, a truth stamped and sealed by the experience 
of thousands of God's dear children, that in making 
the service of Christ our end and aim, we obtain an 
unsought happiness, richer and deeper and fuller 
than ever illumined the brightest dreams of him 
whose hopes are bounded by an earthly horizon. 
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The sweet happiness of a Christian sabhath, the 
rest of faiths the ardour of hope, the calm enjoy- 
ment of love, " the peace of God that passeth all 
understanding,'* the quiet recumbency of the soul 
on Christ while praising for the past, and praying 
for the future, are realities, and realities as far be- 
yond, the best enjoyment of the worldling, as sub- 
stantial, solid, day-light bliss exceeds a dark, fitful, 
interrupted, feverish dream. 

I cannot bring myself to write on such a subject 
in the didactic coldness of minute advice. I would 
rather turn to principles. I would wish you to 
have a reverence for the sabbath, from a sense of 
duty ; it is the command of God, *' Remember that 
thou keep holy the Sabbath day." And I would 
earnestly desire that you should have a love for the 
sabbath from a sense of the blessedness of keeping 
it, the high enjoyment connected with its observance, 
and the blessings that flow to the soul from com- 
munion with our Maker and Saviour. When the 
" Son of Man" is acknowledged as " Lord of the 
Sabbath," when the day of rest is recognized as 
peculiarly " the Lord's day," then the constraining 
love of Christ will be felt, that love without which 
we may impose on ourselves and others, by a cold 
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and forced and painful and unwilling pretence to 
serve, but without which there can never be the 
cheerful alacrity of adopted, affectionate and grate- 
ful children. 

We need not pause on the enormities of Sunday 
travelling, Sunday visiting, Sunday company, 
Sunday amusements. — I write to you as one pro- 
fessing the truth as it is in Jesus, and even the 
badge of the Christian name ought to restrain every 
one in a Christian land from open defiance of the 
law of God. It may not however, be superfluous 
to observe under this head, that steam-boat travel- 
ling, when it can be avoided, is as much a violation 
of the commandment to '' keep holy the sabbath 
day," as land travelling. — The remark is made from 
the consideration that many persons who would 
scruple as to the employment of horses and men on 
the Lord's day, do not scruple to enter the steam- 
packet on the Saturday evening ; forgetful that the 
rest of the sabbath is broken, at least, to the indi- 
vidual travelling. There are cases, as the danger- 
ous illness of friends, &c., in which it may be not 
only allowable but obligatory to travel on the Sun- 
day. These form the exception, and in such cases as 
these we have the words of Bishop Butler, ' positive 
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institutions whcin they clash, must yield to moral 
precepts'— but far fiu: more, we have a higher than 
human authority, even his, who healed the withered 
hand on the sabbath day, and justified his miracle 
by the sentence bequeathed as an axiom to his 
church, " It is lawful to do well on the sabbath 
days. " One caution however, may be given : be sure 
that the duty is very clear, the necessity very co- 
gent. — It is easy to break through the sanctity of 
the sabbath, but who shall repair the breach P and 
the beginning of sin, as the beginning of strife, is 
" as when one letteth out water." — Facilis descen- 
sus ; — once begun, you cannot tell where the down- 
ward course may stop. — Thousands sunk in the 
lowest stage of misery and vice, have lamented the 
breach of the sabbath as the beginning of their evil 
ways; and this confession has been heard more 
than once at the foot of the gallows, at the close of a 
forfeited life. 

In these days of frequent continental intercourse, 
it is not unnecessary to add another caution. — Should 
you ever, as it is possible, be led to visit France, be 
on your guard against the temptations with which, in 
this respect, you will be surrounded. — If intoxica- 
tion is the national sin of England, sabbath break- 
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ing undoubtedly is of France. — On first landing 
among our gay neighbours, our feeling is perhaps 
that of horror and surprise. — Shops are open, 
business of all kinds is going forward, the theatres 
are frequented, dances and fetes are held, workmen 
are employed, and such as are not following their 
week-days* occupation, are following their holyday 
amusements. Sunday is, in their view, the legiti- 
mate day for pleasure ; ' When we have worked hard 
all the week,* (the remark was heard but yesterday,) 
' we have a right to divert ourselves on Sundays.* 
Our English feelings, ' our national and educational 
prejudices* revolt at first from this open and fearful 
desecration of the day that God hath set apart for 
his own ; but there is truth in the poet's words, — 

*■ Vice is a monster of so dread a mien 
As to be hated, needs but to be seen, 
But once perceived, familiar with her fisice, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace !' — 

This has been exemplified in the conduct o^ 
thousands of English, resident in France ; and it is a 
common saying, that when the English first come 
over, they exclaim against sabbath breaking, but 
when they have been a little time in the country 
they are less scrupulous than the natives. 
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It is incumbent on all who profess the high and 
pure faith for which English blood has been poured 
forth at the stake, the heart-blood of bishops and 
holy men, to prove that principles are not ' pre- 
judices ;' that low as we may be sunk as a nation, 
there is still in us and around us, a halo of better 
days and of holier times ; and that the bright faith 
of England is not yet extinct amid the clouds of 
error that have rolled around her shores. — And it is 
not unwholesome for us individually occasionally to 
be put to the test, whether our professed observance 
of the law of God is outward habit, or inward princi- 
ple — whether it is the reflection of the conduct of 
others, the moon-light beam of nominal Christianity, 
or whether it is the emanation of a new principle 
within, the light of the Sun of righteousness beam- 
ing upon our hearts. 

I would not encumber you, my dear young 
friend, with negative precepts, no, nor with positive 
ppecepts either. The machinery may all be there, 
but not a spring to set it in motion, no power to give 
impetus to its movements. The aqueducts may be 
laid, and the channels dug for irrigating the land, 
but the water of life may never flow along in its 
vivifying power. Where there is no thirst for the 
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rivers of the water of life, there can be no sabbath. 
Much of Christian life consists in desire. " As the 
hart panteth after the water-brooks, so panteth my 
soul after thee, O God." — And observe the expres- 
sion after thee. The Christian cannot repose in 
creature enjoyments — he desires to draw his happi- 
ness from God Himself. The sublime prayer of 
Augustine, " Lord ! give me thyself," is the 
language of the Christian's innermost heart. The 
promise to the father of the faithful, is a precious 
stay to his soul — " I am thy shield and thine ex- 
ceeding great reward." The glowing words of his 
beloved Lord, " I will come again and receive you 
unto myself, that where I am, there ye may be also," 
are engraved as with a sunbeam on the innermost 
recesses of his heart. Now, it is this looking unto 
the Lord, this earnest seeking after the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness, this *' breaking of the 
soul for the longing that it has unto his command- 
ments," this hungering and thirsting after righteous- 
ness, this grateful receiving of untold blessings, de- 
siring the more, the more we receive, — (on the same 
principle as the traveller on ascending a lofty hill, 
sees the view opening wider before him every step 
he advances,) it is this which constitutes the peculiar 
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characteristic of the Christian's sabbath. The 
longing which he has for the highest enjoyment 
which God can give^ and which a created being can 
receive, union with Deity itself, leads him to econo- 
mize time, and in particular, to devote the fresh, 
dewy morning hours, to the sweet invigorating work 
of prayer and praise. Well does he know, that when 
the sun is up, the manna cannot be gathered, and 
his soul may thus be starved for an entire day. It 
is this that gives life and energy to his morning 
prayers, that leads him to ask that he may be " in 
the spirit on the Lord's day ;" he knows that there 
is a reality in this, a sober, solid, strengthening 
blessedness ; he does not ask in ignorance, he knows 
that for which he asks. — Love to God, for that is 
the real principle which we have been attempting 
to shadow forth—" the love of God shed abroad in 
the heart, by the Holy Ghost given unto us,'* 
prompts the earnest prayer for the presence of God 
in his holy house. "If thy presence go not with 
me, wherefore should I go up !'* It is this that leads 
to fervent supplications, for the minister placed in 
the providence of God over him ; that his mouth 
may be opened, that he may speak boldly as he 
ought to speak, that he may know Christ himself. 
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and be enabled to make him known to others. It is 
this which prompts the intercessory prayer for the 
congregation with whom he worships, yea, for all 
who in every place call on the name of the Lord 
Jesus, both theirs and ours ; for all faithful ministers 
and missionaries, more especially for them, who in 
distant lands and inhospitable regions proclaim to 
perishing heathen, the power and willingness of 
Christ to save. It is this which pours from the 
heart, the supplication for the blessing of the 
Lord, on all means taken to promote his glory, 
whether in our own country or in distant regions ; 
and it is this which often brings to the Christian s 
communion with his Lord, the deep-felt prayer for 
his own loved England, that sabbath breaking may 
cease on her shores, and that throughout the length 
and breadth of her land, in her palaces, her castles, 
her mansions, and her cottages, may be felt the 
deep, silent, calm, blessedness of sabbath repose. 

We speak of prayer, but will there not also be 
praise ? O, yes — praise for the opportunity of private 
communion with God ; praise for the free use of the 
bible ; praise for the teaching and the quickening of 
the Spirit ; praise for the opportunity of publicly 
assembling ourselves together ; praise for a faithful 
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ministry; or, if that blessing be withheld, praise for 
a scriptural service, and for the public reading of 
the Word, and the administration of the Sacra- 
ments ; (blessings, the eflficacy of which do not de- 
pend on the ministry;) praise for the means of 
grace ; praise for the hopes of glory ; praise for the 
blessed rest of the sabbath ; and, not least, praise 
for the desire to improve its sacred hours, may and 
do mingle in the happiness of this high and holy 
day. — ^And Christian exertion will have its part, for 
how can we kneel to pray for the spiritual wel&re 
of others, and rise from our knees to stand all the 
day idle ? Love to the souls of our fellow creatures, 
is no doubtful test of the sincerity of our professed 
love to God, and this will be exercised among the 
servants' and children of our family, or in the sab- 
bath schools of our neighbourhood. 

We speak of prayer, of praise, of Christian exer- 
tion. If the sabbath spirit be in us, there will be 
no undervaluing of public ordinances. Far, far the 
contrary : private prayer must give life and spirit 
to public devotion; public devotion will send 
back its reflex influence on private prayer. How 
earnest was the love of David in the courts of the 
Lord's house, that temple in which was but pre- 
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Bgured the glory that is beaming in direct radiance 
on our eyes ! *' When I remember these things, I 
pour out my soul in me ; for I had gone with the 
multitude, I went with them to the house of God, 
with the voice of joy and praise, with a multitude 
that kept holy day." How affectionate his desire 
after public service ! " O, send out thy light and 
thy truth, let them lead me ; let them bring me 
unto thy holy hill and to thy tabernacles. Then 
will I go unto the altar of God, unto God my ex- 
ceeding joy ; yea, upon the harp will I praise thee, 
O God, my God." How sincere and hearty and 
earnest his affection for the communion of the sanc- 
tuary! " How amiable are thy tabernacles, 
Lord of hosts ! my soul longeth, yea, even fainteth 
for the courts of the Lord ; my heart and my flesh 
crieth out for the living God. Yea, the sparrow hath 
found an house, and the swallow a nest for herself, 
where she may lay her young, even thine altars, O 
Lord of Host, my King and my God. Blessed are 
they that dwell in thy house, they will be still 
praising thee." Happy is it if our own hearts can 
respond to the glowing words of inspiration ; if we 
have realized in our own experience, the blessedness 
of '* thinking of the loving kindness of our God in 
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the midst of his temple." Psalm xlviii. 9. It is no 
wild dream of enthusiasm^ it is a truth of God's 
hlessed word, that " the Lord loveth the gates of 
Zion, more than all the dwellings of Jacob." Yet 
as a distinguished servant of the Lord, the late 
Rev. Dr. Andrew Thompson, used often to say, 
' Though the Lord loveth the gates of Zion, he is 
not unmindful of the solitary, afflicted habitations of 
Jacob.* When you are providentially prevented 
from going with the voice of joy and praise, with 
the multitude that keep holy day, when you are 
constrained to adopt the plaintive language of the 
prophet, " I am shut up, I cannot go into the house 
of the Lord," do not sorrow as without hope, do not 
mourn as though the Lord were a God of the hills 
only, and not a God of the valleys also. The Spirit 
of the Lord is not straitened ; often when the Lord 
takes away the means of grace, he bestows grace, 
and the end is better than the means. — 



* God loves the gates of Zion,' 

Where praises rend the sky. 
Where a thousand tongues are wafting 

His holy name on high : 
Where a thousand hearts with solemn fear 
Feel and confess that God is near. 
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*" God loves the gates of Zion ;* 

A rushing mighty wind 
Full often fills the temple, 

And sways the raptured mind ; 
The Spirit and the Bride say, Come, 
And point to Christ, to heaven and home. 

* God loves the gates of Zion ;' 

The humblest house of prayer. 
Hath known the glory of the Lord 

Diffuse its splendour there, 
And poor unlettered hinds may meet 
Before Jehovah^s mercy seat 

But though the gates of Zion 

Be where his honour dwells, 
Our God is not immindful 

Of Jacob's lonely cells. 
E'en by the couch of torturing pain 
His gracious presence, he will deign. 

The simplest prayer that^s wafted 

In Jesu's name on high. 
Returns unto the waiting soul 

In blessings firom the sky ; 
Exile from Zion ! do not fear — 
Where kneels a suppliant, God is near. 

It does not seem very easy to leave the subject of 
sabbath-blessedness — the sweetest type on earth of 
the rest that remaineth for the people of God. We 
have not spoken of the calm quiet of the sabbath 
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eve^ when the heart loves to meditate on the truths 
heard in the house of prayer, or pondered on in the 
private retirement ; when the soul seems to spring 
forward with an invigorated wing from the solemn 
services of earth, to the high anthems that peal 
through the courts of heaven ; when she feels with a 
deeper and holier power that her citizenship is in 
heaven, that the church in heaven and the church 
in earth is hut one — one whole family under the 
superintending care of one gracious Father. 

O the high happiness of a day thus spent ! " A 
day in thy courts, is hetter than a thousand. I had 
rather he a door-keeper in the house of my God, 
than dwell in the tents of the ungodly." The 
worldling sees the Christian with his bible, and his 
prayers and his psalms, but he knows not the in- 
ternal blessing. " The sect'et of the Lord is with 
them that fear him," and with them only. " Our 
life is hid with Christ in God." We too have 
walked according to the course of this world, have 
fed on its vile husks and we know what we have 
relinquished ; but they whose eyes the God of this 
world hath blinded, know not what we have gained. 
Our invitation is, " Come thou with us, and we 
will do thee good." We cannot descend from our 
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high ground ; we cannot part with our glorious 
hliss^ we long that all should he partakers of it with 
ourselves. " The kingdom of God is righteousness 
and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost." Every 
sahhath duly improved, we experience the reality of 
this truth in fuller and richer and deeper hlessed- 
ness ; every sahhath is as it were a link in the chain 
that hinds us more closely to heaven ; a step in the 
ladder of our upward ascent. The bright refulgence 
of the Lord's day casts its sanctifying light over the 
days of secular occupation, to guide the steps, to 
comfort the heart, and to direct the eye to the 
cheering light of another sabbath, when, again 
freed from its six-fold bonds, the heart can again 
repose in peace and freedom on its Saviour Lord. 
It is a blessed circle — a hallowed chain. " The 
plowman overtakes the reaper, and the treader of 
grapes, him that soweth seed ; the mountains drop 
sweet wine, and the hills melt." 

May sabbath happiness, my dear young friend, 
be yours ! It is not easy to express a higher, nor a 
more comprehensive wish. From my heart do I 
pity Uiose who have never known the calm repose 
of this blessed day. I cannot more appropriately 
close this letter, than in the words of the prophet 
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Isaiah, intreating of you as every Lord*s day comes 
round, to meditate upon them, and to pray over 
them, 80 that they may descend with power into 
your soul, and shed their hlessed influence over 
your conduct. '* If thou turn away thy foot from 
the sahhath, from doing thy pleasure on my holy 
day ; and call the sahhath a delight, the holy of the 
Lord, honourahle ; and shalt honour him, not doing 
thine own ways, nor finding thine own pleasure, 
nor speaking thine own words : then shalt thou 
delight thyself in the Lord, and I will cause thee 
to ride upon the high places of the earth, and feed 
thee with the heritage of J^coh thy father; for the 
mouth of the Lord hath spoken it." 



SABBATH HYMN. 

*' CHRIST IS OUR PKACB."— Ephes. ii. 14. 

Prince of peace ! control my will. 
Bid this struggling heart he still ; 
Bid my fears and douhtings cease, 
Hush my spirit into peace : 

6 
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Thou hast hought me with thy hlood, 
Open'd wide the way to God ; 
Peace I ask,^— hut peace must he. 
Lord, in heing one with thee. 

Thou, who stiird the raging deep 

Placidly to child -like sleep ; 

Thou, whose voice the maniac heard, 

Knew, and straight confess 'd his Lord ; 

Thou who hush'd the mourner's cry 

Mid maternal agony, — 

Chase these douhtings from my heart, 

Faith and perfect peace impart. 

King of Salem ! strong to save. 
No ecstatic joy I crave ; 
Let thy Spirit^s soothing calm 
Glide into my soul like halm ; 
Raise my heart to things above. 
Modulate my soul to love : 
May thy will, not mine, be done; 
May thy will and mine be one ! 

Saviour ! at thy feet I fall ; 
Broken is the parting wall ; 
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Thou the foe hast reconcil'd, 
Tam'd the rebel to the child ; 
Lord of glory ! I am thine. 
Let thy peace around me shine, 
And thy happy servant be, 
One with God, and one with thee. 
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LETTER VII. 

CHOICE AND MANAGEMENT OF SERVANTS. 

A MOST important branch of domestic economy, 
and of female duties ! For the broad general prin- 
ciple by which our conduct is to be regulated, we 
must in this, as in other things, come to " the law 
and to the testimony;" and, having grasped the 
principle, must seek to exhibit its workings in the 
minutest ramifications of our daily practice. Let 
us turn then to the Bible ; — we shall find that in 
the Epistle to the Ephesians, immediately after an 
animated exhortation to servants to do their duty in 
humility, singleness of heart, faithfulness, piety, 
and alacrity, the Apostle adds — '' And, ye masters, 
do the same things unto them, forbearing threaten- 
ing ; knowing that your Master also is in heaven, 
neither is there respect of persons with him.*' The 
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duties of masters and servants are evidently recipro- 
cal. In the epistle to the Colossians^ we find a 
brief but most impressive admonition. " Masters^ 
give unto your servants that which is just and 
equal, knowing that ye also have a Master in 
heaven." 

The principle involved in these texts, is of wide 
and important application ; I leave you to follow it 
out; I am not attempting to write sermons, but 
letters, and I can only ofier you a few general and 
desultory remarks. " Do unto others as you would 
they should do unto you," includes, perhaps, all 
that I have to say, and it would be well if we could 
act always under the influence of this sweet law of 
love, and mutual consideration. 

As it regards the chmce of your servants, I 
would first say, be careful as to whom you admit 
into your house. In the himdred and first 
Psalm, that beautifiil vow and profession of godli- 
ness, David expressly brings this subject forward. 
" Mine eyes shall be upon the faithful of the land, 
that they may dwell with me : he that walketh in a 
perfect way, he shall serve me. He that worketh 
deceit shall not dwell within my house ; he that 
telleth lies, shall not tarry in my sight." The 
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blessing of a pious and faithful servant cannot per- 
haps be adequately prized; — one, who acknow- 
ledging a Master in heaven, the heart of an earthly 
employer may safely trust. We feel the heaven- 
wide difference between heart-service and eye-ser- 
vice ; between the high principle of doing all things 
to the glory of a heavenly Master, and the low 
earth-bom motive of self-interest in seeking to 
please an earthly master. The statement of the 
poet of the Crusades, is true and scriptural ; 

*" Non y^6 fiede in uomo che a Dio la nega.^ 

When we are once sensible of the blessing and 
value of piety, it will be prayed for, and sought for 
in our domestics. Yet some discretion and judg- 
ment are necessary. It is so easy to speak the 
language of Canaan, and to borrow its outward cos- 
tume, that we may, by making religion a leading 
point in our inquiries, be only laying a snare in 
our fellow-creatures* way, and giving a temptation to 
lying and h3^ocrisy. If you find that the candi- 
dates for the vacant situations in your family are 
persons of good moral character, and possess the 
other necessary qualifications for your service, I 
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do not think that you would be justified in refusing 
their services^ on the ground that you have no 
reason to believe that they possess the high quali- 
fication of real sterling piety. Yet there is one 
exception to this rule ; in a nurse^ more especially 
where the children are very young, piety is as 
essential^ as it is in a governess. 

In engaging your servants, state briefly but ex- 
plicitly, the chief duties that will devolve upon 
them, and what they will be required to do. It is 
the part of the master and mistress to point out the 
servants' work; that of the servants to obey the 
directions given. It is also right to state your 
pr^tice of having your household assembled at 
family prayer, and your expectation of seeing your 
servants morning and evening. If any objection 
be made to this regulation, you are perfectly justi- 
fied in declining to receive the individual. You 
will probably mention also your rule of requiring 
your servants to attend your own place of worship ; 
and, as Sunday is not unfrequently in worldly 
families used as a holyday, it is desirable to state 
that you do not allow any member of your family 
to visit on the Sabbath, though on other days 
occasionally, you may be able to give that indulg- 
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ence. I do not think that you will ever find any 
objection made to this ; if you do^ your course is 
clear. 

Do your best to be satisfied as to the moral re- 
spectability of the individual you may be about to 
engage. One caution is not superfluous to a young 
housekeeper in London ; never be content with a 
written character. Make a point of seeing the last 
employer^ and informing yourself as far as you can^ 
of the real qualifications of the person. This is a 
duty that yeu owe to yourself, and to every other 
member of your family. You may be deceived ; 
but if you have the consciousness of having done 
every thing in your power to avoid being deceived, 
you can have no occasion for self-reproach. 

When once admitted as inmates into your family, 
let it be your endeavour to seek for your servants 
" the kingdom of God and his righteousness." 
You are in some degree responsible for the weD- 
being of your servants, and you are bound to 
use your best efibrts to bring them to the know- 
ledge of their God and Saviour. We hear fire<^ 
quent complaints respecting this class of persons ; 
but is all done that might be done^ and that 
ought to be done for their spiritual welfare ? We 
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take it for granted, that in all families profess- 
ing godliness, the servants are required to be pre- 
sent at family prayer, and that provision is made 
for their attending divine worship on the Sabbath ; 
but is this enough P In looking back on the best 
and brightest days of the English Church, the days 
of the Reformation, we find that this scanty measure 
of labour did not satisfy the consciences of two, at 
least, of the Lord's faithful and constant servants. 
We remember the beautiful account which Fox 
gives us of the domestic life of the bishop and mar- 
tyr Ridley, who, ' when he was at Fulham, read a 
lecture to his family every day at the common 
prayer, beginning at the Acts, and so going through 
all the epistles, giving a New Testament to every 
man that could read, and hiring them with money 
to learn by heart certain principal chapters, but 
especially Acts xiii. He often read to his house- 
hold the 101st Psalm, being very careful over his 
&mily, that they might be an example of all virtue 
and honesty to others. To be short, as he was 
godly and virtuous himself, so nothing but godliness 
and virtue reigned in his house, he feeding them 
with the food of our Saviour Jesus Christ.' Bishop 
Jewell, also, a hard student as well as a public cha- 
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racter^ is recorded to have called his servants round 
hiin at night to examine how they had spent the 
day, commending or reproving them as he saw fit, 
before closing the day, as he began it, with prayer. 
We may not be called like the mart3rrs of old, to 
testify our faith in Christ by public suffering ; but 
let us seek to imbibe the spirit which animated 
them in their daily walk, and which still glows so 
vividly in their writings. 

It may be urged that the lower orders in the 
time of Ridley and Jewell were less cultivated than 
at present, and consequently stood more in need of 
personal explanations. The assumption appears to 
be a gratuitous one ; for it is only they who have 
practically turned their attention to the subject by 
labouring among the poor, who are at all competent 
to calculate the weight of that mass of darkness 
which is resting on the minds of many, in what has 
been emphatically called ' a land of light.* It is 
not, however, necessary to say much on the subject, 
as it is in the power of every one to make the expe- 
riment in his own household, by individual exami- 
nation of his servants ; and very much am I mis- 
taken, if the result of the experiment will not, in 
ordinary cases, (that is, where there is not vital 
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religion,) be conformable to the statement which 
has just been made. 

Your influence over your female servants may 
be very important. You may take frequent oppor- 
tunities for familiar explanation^ quiet, kind, 
friendly instruction ; and the eflect may be most 
blessed. " Cast thy bread on the waters, and thou 
shalt find it after many days." And if the instruc- 
tions seem to fall without fruit, yet remember the 
promise : ** He that watereth, shall be watered also 
himself;" your own soul, believe and fear not, will 
be as a watered garden, while you labour in faith, 
love, and prayer for the welfare of others. 

Let the principles of the Christian religion be 
evidenced in all your conduct towards your servants. 
Many persons, if we may judge by their tone and 
manner of speaking, do not seem to think the apos- 
tolical injunction, " Honour all men," applicable 
to servants ; while the truth is, a certain respect is 
due to every individual, and we are to render to all 
their dues. Gentleness and quietness may be 
easily united with firmness in giving our directions. 
' You are a gentlewoman,' said Lord Collingwood 
to his daughter, ' be gentle.' All harshness, loud 
tones, and what is vulgarly called scolding, are the 
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exact reverse of what is lady-like ; and this consi- 
deration might have weight in some quarters, where 
higher principles are not acknowledged. If you have 
occasion to find faulty explain the cause of your dis- 
satisfaction quietly. At the same time," look well to 
the ways of your household." " He that is slothful 
in his work, is hrother to him that is a great waster." 
It is the duty of every mistress of a family to watch 
over the ways of her servants ; to see that every 
thing is done in its proper time, kept in its proper 
place, put to its proper use. We shall hereafter 
have occasion to consider this suhject, in connexion 
with the Christian principle of economy, " that we 
may have to give to him that needeth ;'* we may 
just touch upon it at present, in connexion with 
the principle of not putting a stumhling-hlock, or 
an occasion to fall in our brother's way. We pray 
that we may not be led into temptation ; we should 
not unnecessarily expose others to temptation. 
The habit of leaving money or valuable trinkets in 
unlocked boxes and drawers is, in this view, far 
from being justifiable. And even when there is a 
good hope of piety in a servant, that does not ex- 
onerate the master and mistress firom fulfilling their 
own part and duty of superintendents. We are 
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tempted sometimes to repose confidence beyond 
what we ought to do, when we have reason to be- 
lieve that there is high principle in our servants, 
forgetful of the deceitfulness of the human heart, 
and the strength of temptation. Yet let us care- 
fully mark, that our conduct is not grounded on 
low and ungenerous suspicion ; that it is by prin- 
ciple, a wish to do our duty, and a sense of respon- 
sibility, that we are guided and directed. 

Do not dismiss your servants capriciously ; the 
inconvenience thus caused to them and to yourself 
may be very great. Nothing is perfect in this 
world, and we have all daily need to practise Epic- 
tetus's maxim : ' Bear and forbear.' Our servants 
have to bear with us, and we must bear with them, 
recollecting the ass and his masters in La Fontaine, 
and the possibility that, if we change, the change 
may be for the worse. Besides, when persons have 
been resident in our families for some time, they 
know our habits, plans, and regulations ; and we 
may have the happiness of finding in our depend- 
ents, humble, but sincere and attached friends. 
Yet one word of caution on this head.; Never 
make a confidante of your servant. You may take 
it as a rule, a servant elevated into a confidante is 
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invariably spoiled. It is raising them out of their 
sphere ; they have not education, they have not 
refinement of feeling, and they cannot bear it. 
Keep your servants in their station, and to their 
duties ; always treat them with kindness, but seek 
for companions and intimates in your own situation 
of life. 

There are cases in which it is right and neces- 
sary to dismiss servants ; in those cases explain 
your motives quietly, but frankly and openly. 
Some persons are continually finding fault with 
their servants, as if it were the essence of good 
management, never by any possibility to be pleased 
or even satisfied ; and they make their domestic 
grievances the agreeable subject of their conversa- 
tion with their firiends. Let your plan be quite 
different ; shew that honest and faithful endeavours 
to give you satisfaction, are not made in vain, and 
that you can bear with temper, occasional failures, 
when it is evident those failures are not intentional. 
A servant may sometimes err through anxiety to 
please ; this may cause timidity, haste, or nervous 
feeling, and all this ought to be carefully distin- 
guished from negligence and wilful disobedience. 
We ought to weigh faults as they are in themselves. 
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not as they are in their consequences ; to make my 
meaning more clear, we ought to look at the moral 
nature of the action that causes us annoyance or 
displeasure ; not at the personal inconvenience to 
ourselves which may he its efiect, or its concomi- 
tant. The remark of Mr. Newton, that * It requires 
as much grace to hear with propriety the hreaking 
of a China cup, as the hreaking of a hone,' was 
founded on a close ohservatiou of the workings of 
the human heart. 

' A-t-elle pour donner mati^re k votre haine, 
Cass^ quelque miroir, ou quelque porcelaine ?* 

is the inquiry of the hushand of one of the ladies in 
Moliere's ' Femmes Savantes,* as if that were one 
of the higher order of domestic trouhles, and quite 
sufficient to justify a hurst of female anger. Now 
we ought to lay our account for meeting with these 
petty trouhles ; and when they do arise, we should 
hear them with calnmess, and however valuahle the 
articles destroyed may he, he ready to exonerate 
the person hy whom they have heen destroyed, 
when we perceive that there was no intentional 
carelessness. At the same time, it is quite right 
to point out the duty of heing careful with regard 
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to the property of another; and repeated occur- 
rences of this nature^ may justify the belief that 
there is some degree of culpable carelessness. 

We were speaking, however, of the dismissal of 
servants ; you will never, I hope, drive a servant 
from your house for such a circumstance as the 
accidental breaking of a China cup, or even of a 
valuable mirror. But iraud, dishonesty, falsehood, 
wilful and repeated disobedience to plainly ex- 
pressed commands, are not to be passed over, if 
you wish to keep your house from being a scene of 
anarchy and confusion. Never suffer impertinent 
language in servants; if your own language and 
manners towards them are mild and gentle, there 
will be little temptation to impertinence, and you 
will probably never meet with it ; but if you should 
do so, inasmuch as it militates against the social 
position of mistress and servant, it is quite suffi- 
cient to justify a dismissal. 

When you are asked the character of the servants 
you have found it necessary to dismiss, give your 
evidence conscientiously, " speaking the truth in 
love.'* Some excellent, but injudicious persons, 
have mistaken views on this head. Recollect that 
you are as much bound to give the character of a 
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servant as far as you know it, as if you were on 
your oath in a court of justice, ' to speak the truth 
— the whole truth — and nothing hut the truth.' 
You are responsible in some degree for the intro- 
duction of the person in question, into another's 
family ; and the evil that may be caused by your 
intentional silence, (and intentional silence is often 
a species of falsehood,} might justly be charged 
upon you. 

I have omitted one point — the dress of your 
female sei*vants. In England the dress of servants 
has risen to a great height, and is the immediate 
cause of much sujQfering ; and it is to be feared, much 
sin. Let your efforts be directed towards discourag- 
ing all attempts at finery, all aping of persons in 
a higher sphere. The people of England are 
making a step en avant ; there is an upward move- 
ment, a desire in every order to be something 
greater and finer than the preceding generation, 
instead of resting quietly content in. the same 
sphere. We see it in our servants, but not in them 
alone. It will be objected that this sweeping cen- 
sure discourages that lawful activity of pursuit, so 
desirable in a free country like our fair England ; 
but it is not industry, it is not lawful exertion 

H 
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that we would discourage : it is ambition, grasping 
ambition in man, vanity, petty frivolous vanity in 
woman, against which we would set our £iice, and 
which we would seek to cut up by the roots, and 
fling from the fair face of creation. The restless 
spirit that is now at work, which in its less defined 
workings, manifests itself in a vain, foolish, and 
very often, ridiculous imitation of the dress and 
manners of those placed in the sphere immediately 
above, manifests itself in its higher grades, as the 
revolutionary principle which calls for that phan- 
tom which never has existed, and which never can 
exist — equality, as it regards position in society. 

' Order is heav'ns first law ; and, this confest. 
Some are, and must be, greater than the rest. 
More rich, more wise ; but who infers from thence 
That such are happier, shocks all common sense." 

Considerations of social order seem to be sinking 
fast into oblivion : to borrow another line from the 
same poet, graphically descriptive of the movements 
of the present day — 

'AH quit their sphere, and rush ,' 



I really cannot write ' into the skies,* unless it be 
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in the sense in which Babels builders sought to 
reach heaven. Point out to your servants, when 
necessary, the necessity of social order ; how much 
more respectable all persons are, in remaining in 
the sphere of life in which Providence has assigned 
their lot, and in not being ashamed of their situa- 
tion whatever it may be, than any one can possibly 
be in making the vain endeavour to appear to be, 
what he or she really is not. Dress, in this point 
of view, is far from being unimportant; it is very 
often an index to the mind. Encourage the prac- 
tice of la3dng by savings in the savings* bank ; when 
once a beginning is made, the practice may become 
habitual of setting apart some portion of the wages 
for the evil day which all who live long enough 
must meet, and a habit of foresight and economy 
may be established, which may be highly beneficial 
to the individual character. The custom of ladies 
bestowing their cast-oflf garments on their servants, 
is objectionable ; it may lead servants to desire what 
is above their station, instead of being contented 
with the neat, plain, modest apparel which is suit- 
able to it. Besides, the habit of being what is ex- 
pressively styled, * shabby genteel,* has a bad effect 
on the moral tastes and feeling. 

H 2 
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When any of your servants are afflicted with 
ilkiess, remember that it is but a duty of common 
humanity^ to let them have every attention, every 
comfort, every alleviation of suffering that their 
situation will admit. And it is a duty to your 
other servants, to engage as quickly as possible, 
sufficient help to meet the increased pressure. We 
are all liable to sickness, and we should feel for one 
another, bear one another's burden, and so fulfil the 
law of Christ. It is at all times an affliction, but 
it falls heavily indeed on those who gain their daily 
bread by their daily labour, more especially if that 
daily bread be gained as a resident under the roof 
of another. Let common delicacy of feeling, that 
sentiment which ought to diffuse its benign influ- 
ence over the mind of every lady, (how much 
more of every Christian lady !) withhold you from 
giving any cause for suspicion to the poor sufferer, 
that you consider the illness a trouble and an an- 
noyance. Let your efforts be directed to soothe, 
to comfort, to tranquillize ; for there is a re-action 
of the mind upon the body, and when the feelings 
are pained and wounded, the best medical applica- 
tions may prove unavailing towards a rapid reco- 
very. You have had the labour of your servant in 
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health ; do not think it much to give a home and 
kind attention in sickness. 

With regard to the old age of long-tried and 
long-valued servants^ the provision for that must 
depend upon circumstances. If the best years of 
life have been spent in the service of ourselves and 
our families, it does not appear right to turn our 
backs upon our servants, when they are no longer 
able to give us their labour, more especially if, as 
is too often the case, but a small pittance has been 
saved out of their wages. 

I find that I must make one explanation ; I 
spoke of the distinction of master and servant, and 
the difference of rank and station in different orders. 
The distinction is a conventional one, and limited 
to this world ; we are equal in the sight of God 
and there will be no civil distinctions when we 
stand, as we must stand, before the judgment-seat 
of Christ. Still it does exist, in this world ; it is a 
distinction recognized (Romans xiii. 4.) by God 
himself— by Him who has especially revealed him- 
self as '* no respecter of persons." 

The subject of my next letter will be closely 
connected with the present one. 



LETTER VIII. 

HOUSEHOLD ARRANGEMENTS AND ECONOMY. 

' Household arrangements and economy ! How 
very strange to bring forward such things in a book 
professing to be addressed to young ladies. One 
never hears them mentioned in polite society. 
Really^ mamma, it is quite vulgar to think of things 
so completely out of date.* 

' Such, my dear is the commentary that I 

can imagine when my letters travel to you, as I 
intend them to travel to you through the medium 
of a printing-press. Desirous to forestal objections, 
it may, in the first place, be well to define the real 
meaning of the word vulgarity. The common de- 
finition of the word Ls, doing or sajring any thing 
beneath our station in life; and in this way a 
duchess may be vulgar, while a peasant's wife may 
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be exempt from the charge. I should almost be 
inclined to add to this definition, leaving those 
duties undone which belong to our station ; and, if 
this addition be admitted, we shall have a wide 
sweep, and a fair scope for affixing the hated 
stigma. The neglect of household duties would 
then evidently be most vulgar, inasmuch as it is 
the proper province of every woman, from the 
highest to the lowest rank, to look to the ways of 
the household. Ladies may be found, even in 
these degenerate days, in the very highest ranks of 
life, who are conscious of their domestic duties, 
well instructed in them, and well practised in the 
regular and exact superintendence of the details of 
their establishments. And persons, too, are to be 
met with in the lower classes, where even manual 
assistance in the house would be far from unbe- 
coming, ignorant of their duties, careless of per- 
forming them, their houses imattended to, their 
families uncared for, and their homes the scene of 
disorder and confusion. 

An Englishman's home ! An Englishman's 
fireside ! These are cheering, heart-stirring words. 
Let us still hope that they are truly national words. 
Much has been done to spoil us, and we have 
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taken much pains with ourselves to go^ if I may 
use the military phraseology, in douhle quick time 
to the rearward ; yet, we trust, the character is not 
quite gone of our heing a domestic nation. That 
this fair and honourable distinction should con- 
tinue, depends in great measure, on the education, 
habits, powers, employments, and efforts of the 
women of England. 

There is not a word in our language exactly 
synonymous with the word comfortable. The 
French have of late years adopted its use from us, 
and allege in resuming it, that it originally came 
to us from the Proven9al language, the fine and 
harmonious tongue of the Troubadours. That we 
may have drawn the bare word itself from the 
Provencal language, we cannot deny, as it certainly 
is to be found there, as well as in old Italian ; but 
we are very much inclined to believe that the 
meaning, the domestic, quiet, happy meaning 
attached to the word, is entirely and exclusively 
English. There must be much in a house besides 
warmth in winter and coolness in summer, that it 
may be entitled to this honorary distinction. The 
splendid mansion may be without it : the lowly cot 
may be entitled to it, and vice versa. Order, regu- 
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larity^ cleanliness^ (which last good quality, is, 
according to the old saying, next in rank to godli- 
ness,) are all necessary ingredients ; and we may go 
farther. There must be good humour, and good 
temper in the inmates of the house, or there will be 
no comfort in the house. One step further yet, 
and then, the force of the word comfort ' can no 
further go.* There must be Christian principle in 
the superintendents of the house, and the more 
there is of this heavenly temper in the heads and 
in the members of the family, so much the more 
harmoniously will the whole machine work, and so 
much the more there will be of real, quiet, domes- 
tic, happy enjoyment. The arrangements must 
all be foimed and regulated by the word of God ; 
the Bible must be the statute book of the family ; 
God in Christ must be acknowledged as Governor, 
Protector, and Lord ; and then, if something of hea- 
venly fragrance is to be breathed on earth, (as the 
spicy gales of Ceylon are inhaled by travellers before 
coming in sight of the island,) surely, surely that 
heavenly fragrance will be perceptibly diflfused 
through such a habitation. " Love, joy, peace, 
long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meek- 
ness, temperance," will reign in the breasts of the 
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inmates, and such as come among them as stran- 
gers or sojourners, will be constrained to confess 
that " God is in them of a truth." 

It is here that the silent, gentle influence of 
woman is so peculiarly valuable. Foreigners have 
said that women are queens in England. The 
title given, perhaps, partly in scorn, we would not, in 
answering scorn, altogether reject. The higher the 
scale of civilization is among the people of a land, 
the more clearly the position of woman is under- 
stood, ajid the more highly is her weight in society 
appreciated. Let her be the queen of the domestic 
circle, not to lord over man, but to minister to his 
comforts, to smoothe the cares of life, to attend to 
those minutiae for which his loftier mind and more 
unbending frame are mifitted. Her influence may 
be as oil cast on the waters, smoothing down the 
billows, till the troubled ocean of life changes 
within her immediate sphere of action, into a sweet 
and holy calm, reflecting back the blue face of tlie 
imclouded heavens ; or to change the metaphor, it 
may be as oil applied to a machine, enabling all 
parts to work easily and harmoniously, well-directed 
towards a rightly chosen end. Domestic bliss has 
been styled a ' flower of Paradise ;* 
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The only flower that hath survived the Fall. 

It is the sweet employment of the female hand to 
watch this fair and delicate flower^ to nourish it, to 
guard it from the rude hlasts of the worlds and to 
raise it to as fair and stately a growth as the unge- 
nial soil of this cold earth will permit. 

We are not then afraid to repeat — unfashionahle 
as the words may sound — all things helonging to 
a house ought to claim the attention of the female 
mind ; one wheel neglected, and suffered to remain 
inert, may interfere with the action of the whole 
machine. Men are destined for various professions 
and employments, and their training varies accord- 
ingly ; the sphere of woman is fixed, and every 
female, be her acquirements and accomplishments 
never so varied and numerous, may be pronounced 
to be uneducated, if the common affairs of domestic 
life, in other words, the details of common house- 
keeping, have not received a due share of her 
attention. 

These are practical things, and to be learned by 
practice ; we cannot presume to enter into the rami- 
fications of detail. Our object rather was to redeem 
duties so important, from the senseless and stupid 
obloquy of being unworthy of regard. It is a 
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pretty remark of a philologist, that St. Paul's word, 
" keeper-at-home," is exactly equivalent in signi- 
fication to our English word ' house-wife.' Yet 
while we acknowledge the impotence of theory 
alone in the daily details of female duty, a few 
general remarks may be permitted. 

In the first place, we may observe the import- 
ance of accurately estimating our income, and 
fixing our scale of expenditure accordingly, appor- 
tioning to each demand, its due and relative share. 
This will ensure consistency ; appropriateness of 
the whole to our station, and relative agreement of 
the parts composing that whole. It was a very 
sensible remark of the Duke of Wellington s, in 
one of a series of letters published not very long 
since, that ' No man, whatever his income may be, 
can possibly command a surplus, unless he fix his 
scale of expenditure at the lowest degree possible 
consistent with his station.* We are not required to 
live helow our station ; that may be meanness — nay, 
parsimony ; we ought not on any account to live 
above our station. This last is a very prevalent, 
and it is to be feared, growing error among us; 
though error is too lenient a name, for what origin^ 
ates in sin, and leads to sin and to deep, real, misery. 
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We hear of the necessity of making an appearance; 
and persons, who it may be, have only an uncer- 
tain profession, or a life income, (and these two 
classes include a very large proportion of the re- 
spectable middling classes in England,) live fully 
up to their income, and perhaps, in some cases, 
beyond it. The consequence is, that in case of 
sudden death, or sudden reverse of circumstances, 
their children are doubly unfitted for privation and 
labour. Few persons need go beyond the circle of 
their own acquaintance for examples that this state- 
ment is not at all exaggerated. The circulation 
of poor Richard's maxims might be by no means 
superfluous, even in this enlightened century ; but 
poor Richard's maxims, it must be acknowledged, 
based on worldly policy, have a selfish end. Com- 
mon honesty on scriptural principles, if it could be 
generally diffused among the community, so as to 
leaven the whole mass, would effect a mighty 
change. To you, it may be enough to repeat be 
consistent. Follow the great Duke's maxim in 
fixing your scale. Money does not go nearly so 
far in reality as in imagination ; and you may take 
it as a certainty, that many expenses will annually 
occur that you cannot, at the commencement of the 
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year, foresee. In entering cm household dudes, 
ascertain accurately the prices of the usual articles 
of consumption ; so that you may not be imposed 
upon in case of your being, at any time, unable 
to superintend your family personally. The value 
of an income depends much upon management; 
and we may even say, upon female management. 
The very same income, which in the hands of many 
a mechanic or operative, barely meets the year's 
expenditure, affords, in the hands of many half-pay 
officers and ministering servants of the Lord, a 
comfortable and respectable subsistence for their 
families. There is no wish to cast any general 
censure ; but it has been said, and probably with 
truth, that the lower classes in England are the 
worst economists in the world. We would not wea- 
ry with minute and perhaps irrelevant directions ; 
yet we may say, whatever your income may be, do 
not spend money in trifling superfluities, and in all 
respects discourage waste. The eye of a mistress, 
the example of a mistress, will do much as it re- 
gards the latter clause. '' Gather up the fragments 
that remain, that nothing be lost," were the words 
of our blessed Saviour, just after giving an asto- 
nishing proof of Almighty power in the multiplica- 
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tion of food, and of liberality in freely bestowing it 
on a vast multitude. 

Whatever your station in life may be, I do not 
think that you can consider yourself as even at- 
tempting to fulfil its duties, unless you inspect your 
tradesmen's bills yourself: the best plan is the 
common one — once a week. Do all things regu- 
larly, at regular times, on regular days. In a 
house conducted on a fixed plan, domestics are 
spared much unnecessary labour. 

Keep an exact account of your expenses. You 
are but a steward, and you ought to be able to ac- 
count for every shilling that passes through your 
hands. Adherence to this simple rule would spare 
much sufifering. It is a common saying in Hol- 
land when a man becomes embarrassed in his cir- 
cumstances, ' Such an one has not kept his accounts 
correctly.* There are many advantages which 
may be pointed out: one is, that you will thus 
always know precisely what you can afiford, and 
what you cannot afford. Few indeed can mingle 
in society without continually coming in contact 
with persons who have either larger incomes 
than themselves, or fewer claims upon that in- 
come. Never give way to the foolish imagina- 
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tion, that tou ought to act as those who are richer 
than yourself, can afford to act ; or &ncy that there 
is any shadow of reason for it, in the mere dream- 
stance of your meeting them on the terms of social 
intercourse, or in the closer bonds of private firiend- 
ship. It is a Mae and foolish pride which pre- 
rents any individual from saving, ' That is beyond 
my income, I cannot afford it/ Another advan- 
tage is, that in knowing exactly in what channels 
your money is paid, you will be able, in case any 
circumstances make it necessary for you to retrench, 
to see, at a glance, in what quarter retrenchment 
can be made with the least inconvenience. 

Balance your accounts regularly, that you may 
be quite sure that you do not go beyond the sum 
that you have thought it right to allot, or that has 
been allotted to you. And should you see it right 
at any time to lower the scale of your expenses, 
(and it is well, even in the day of prosperity, to 
stand prepared for a change,) never hesitate to do 
it at once. It is better to furl the sail and lower 
the mast, than to have the whole vessel shivered in 
the storm. 

Pay your tradesmen punctually ; there is much 
thoughtlessness in this respect among persons who 
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have never felt the want of money, nor known its 
value. The Book of God is explicit on this sub- 
ject : " Thou shalt not defraud thy neighbour, 
neither rob him ; the wages of him that is hired, 
shall not abide with thee all night until the morn- 
ing." (Lev. xix. 13.) Very touching is the same 
precept as given in the book of Deuteronomy : 
" Thou shalt not oppress an hired servant that is 
poor and needy, whether he be of thy brethren, or 
of thy strangers that are in thy land within thy 
gates : at his day thou shalt give him his hire, 
neither shall the sun go down upon it, for he is 
poor, and setteth his heart upon it; lest he cry 
against thee unto the Lord, and it be sin unto thee." 
I do not hesitate to press this subject on your 
earnest attention. *' Keeping back the hire of 
labourers," is a common and a crying sin ; and 
though to the employed it is more peculiarly incon- 
venient, to the employer it is more decidedly inju- 
rious. " Owe no man any thing ;" let that be 
engrafted in your mind, and exemplified in your 
practice. The non-payment proceeds in some 
cases from inconsideration ; in others, from the sin 
before adverted to — of dishonestly living beyond 
our means ; in some cases, it is the fruit of the 

I 
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misconduct or inconsideration of others. As far as 
you possibly can, keep no person waiting beyond 
the time that money becomes due ; for when due, 
it is no longer yours, but the person s to whom 
you owe it. And there is so much mutual de- 
pendence among different grades of society, and 
so close a connexion among the individuals com- 
posing those different grades, that you know not 
what may be the remote consequences of your 
neglect or inability to pay. The withholding of 
the hundred pounds due to the butcher, the baker, 
or the grocer, may affect the comfort, not of the 
butcher, the baker, or the grocer merely, but of 
many poorer and yet humbler individuals employed 
by them, or under them, and dependent in some 
degree for payment on the receipts of their employ- 
ers. The non-payment of debts has been said 
to be one great source of suicide in England; 
and the statement is far from being improbable. 
At all events, that such a statement should ever 
have been made, is deserving of serious considera- 
tion by all who have the management of their funds 
in their own power ; for we do distinguish, we would 
accurately distinguish between culpable neglect of 
just demands, and, (what was before adverted to,) 
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inability to meet them from the fkult of others. 
You must not therefore imagine that all who are 
dilatory in payments^ should be considered as de- 
serving of censure ; far from it ; in some cases it is 
a misfortune, but in others, it is a fault, and a 
very great one. It has been asserted that honour- 
able men of the world are more exact in their 
pecuniary arrangements, than many who rank 
themselves among the peculiar people of Christ ; 
as far as your power goes, show that this stigma 
sprung, perchance, from the " accuser of the bre- 
thren," does not justly attach to you. 

My remarks, so far, have been in the main, ap- 
plicable to various classes of society ; but, looking 
at the station of life in which, through the provi- 
dence of God, you move, I cannot but subjoin that , 
hospitality, liberality, and elegance are all to be 
expected in the mansion superintended by an 
English gentlewoman. " Whatsoever things are 
lovely, whatsoever things are of good report, if 
there be any virtue and if there be any piuise, 
think on these things." The good old hospitality 
of England has not, we trust, passed away ; though 
the rude plenty of our forefathers might not be 
consistent with the ideas of modem refinement. 

I 2 
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The libenlitr torn which the word itself of hdr is 
aadd to be derired, (hiflT-dieii — a bieid-giTer,) maj, 
and we behere, does, still diine as deaodv in our 
mansions, as it did in the iendal castles of olden 
times, and it ongfat not to be extingoished in our 
land, while the name of lad j is retained in our lan- 
guage. And elegance, simple elegance, the product 
of cultivated taste, polished sense and refined feel- 
ing, should be felt, and distinctly felt, in erenr 
thing connected with your abode. Gracefulness of 
arrangement, quietness of tone, simplicity of feeling, 
should everywhere reign. All must be in keeping; 
nothing that is recherche, nothing that is osten- 
tatious should intrude upon the eye. It was a 
beautiful compliment which George the Third paid 
to Bishop Hurd when he visited him at his episco- 
pal palace at Worcester, and entered the principal 
hall where breakfast was prepared. ' Elegant sim- 
plicity,' said his Majesty, glancing from the table 
• to the roof, ' the very Bishop himself. ' Now it is 
this elegant simplicity which must be as the grey 
tint in painting, to tone down the too glaring 
colours ; it does not reside in this part, nor in that, 
it is diffused over the whole. We may discern at 
once, on entering a house, if its arrangements have 
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been conducted by the refined taste of an elegant 
mind. It is not the size nor the splendour of the 
apartments, nor the value of the furniture ; it is the 
general arrangement, the agreement of colours, the 
keeping of one part with another, and the unison 
of the whole. It is neither finical affectation nor 
vulgar ostentation ; it is quiet elegance of feeling, 
partly innate, and partly the result of intercourse 
with polished society. We are conscious of what 
the painters call repose ; and we are pleased and 
gratified, we scarcely know why, with the beautiful 
and harmonious arrangement of parts. 

You see then, my dear — , your field of ac- 
tion. Much is required from you ; much will be 
expected from you as a Christian lady. Should 
you be led to feel more strongly your utter inability 
to discharge, in your own strength, your duties 
aright, my letters are not written in vain. 
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GENERAL EMPLOYMENT OF TIME. 

If you go through your household duties on a 
regular plan, and at regular hours, (for much de- 
pends on those two points,) you will find a consider- 
able portion of your time left to you — not alto- 
gether, it is true, at your own disposal, for there 
are many claims upon the attention of every social 
being, and many unforeseen claims. Still, there 
will be in every week some hours of solitary leisure, 
which you may wish to know in what manner ad- 
vantageously to employ, and on the right employ- 
ment of which, your respectability as an intellectual 
being, in a great measure depends. It is well that 
every one should have pursuits capable of interest- 
ing the mind, so as not to be dependent on others 
for amusement and employment, or craving for the 
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perpetual excitement of society and change of 
scene.* It is home resources that ladies require. 
The majority have either no pursuits at all, or 
their pursuits are of the most trifling and frivolous 
kind. 

I am anxious that you should act worthily of 
your high calling. No one has a right to he idle. 
— ' I pity the man/ says an excellent writer, * who 
can travel from Dan to Beersheha/ and say ' It is 
all harren.* There is plenty of work for every one 
to do, without engaging in frivolous expedients for 
destroying time — time, that great gift of God, for 
every moment of which we shall hereafter have to 
give an account. I think it is Dr. Johnson's 
remark, — the maxim is worthy of the English 
Seneca — that no pursuit is deserving of the atten- 
tion of a rational heing, which does not hear more 
or less remotely, on the great end of existence. 
All the pursuits of a Christian should converge ; 
the centre of his circle of action should he firmly 
and distinctly marked; and every line that does 
not tend to that centre should be cast out as de- 
stroying the symmetry of the whole figure. 

The choice of pursuits must depend in great 
measure on the constitution and powers of the in- 
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dindual's mind. There is as great a variety in 
minds^ as in faces, and wisely is it so oi^ered. 
The kind of power and the degree of power, alike 
vary. We are not responsible for the talents that 
we have not, but we are for the right improvement 
and employment of those that we have, and every 
one is bound to the cultivation of the faculties, so 
far as opportunity and leisure from other duties are 
given. There is truth in the old Scottish proverb 
as quoted by Addison, ' that an ounce of mother 
wit, is worth a pound of learning,' and there is truth 
also in his additional statement, ' that when learn- 
ing is thrown into the scale of mother wit, the 
value of the latter is increased a hundred-fold.* It 
is foolish to attempt to disparage intellect and cul- 
tivation ; their importance, in the present state of 
society, is very great; a really intellectual and 
cultivated mind, whether in man or woman, pre- 
sides over a far wider sphere, and exercises within 
that sphere a far higher degree of power, than a 
mind of lower power, or of less cultivation. It is 
to your usefulness as a Christian member of society 
that I look ; we want all the power, intelligence, 
judgment, activity, and exertion that we can sum- 
mon ; the enemy is assembling his forces, and pre- 
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paring for the encounter, and under the banners of 
• the god of this world/ Popery, Infidelity, Liberal- 
ism, in strong panoply, but in varied disguises are 
arrayed. Every one is bound to do what lies in 
his power, to give assistance to the common cause 
of his Lord and Master, remembering his words, 
*' He that is not with us, is against us ;" and though 
it is perfectly true that human learning without the 
grace of Grod, will be but as Saul's armour on 
David, an incumbrance, and not a defence in the 
day of battle, yet, it is also true, that even a small 
portion of human learning, may under the blessing 
of God, be as the sling and the stone in the hand of 
the youthful warrior, effectual in the destruction of 
the giant foe. We look to the power of the Lord 
as the mighty agent ; and would distinctly recog- 
nize, that all human efforts are but secondary and 
subordinate ; yet, we remember too, that the Lord 
is pleased to work by means; and, while we 
would not, injpresumptous folly, lean upon them,— 
that would indeed be leaning on a broken reefl, — 
neither would we in arrogant enthusiasm, despise 
their use. I urge upon you, the right employ- 
ment of your leisure hours, in the cultivation of 
your mind, as raising the tone of your character. 
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and as giving you an increase of power to work for 
your Saviour ; and it is of little consequence what 
ignorance, prejudice, or fiivolity, may allege on 
the opposite side. 

What your studies may he, (though study is far 
too deep and learned a word to express my mean- 
ing,) must depend partly on your own tastes* On 
no account whatever, give way to the most pernici- 
ous hahit of novel reading. Like the use of tohacco^ 
opium, snuff, ardent spirits, and every other had 
and niinous hahit, it increases hy indulgence. 
The great English moralist before referred to, used 
to say, * that it is easier to he abstemious, than 
temperate*. Act on this principle ; abstain entirely. 
Let no vain pretence of historical novels, or religious 
novels, prevail upon you, to break through your 
resolution. 

' Truth is strange, stranger than fiction.' 

Keep as much as you can to the truth. Sir 
Walter Scott was a man of genius, but he probably 
did more to vitiate the literature of our island, than 
any man of the day. This may seem a startling pro- 
position, but it is susceptible of proof; if he raised 
the character of novels, he increased, to an amazing 
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degree, the number of novel readers. His name, 
his rank as a writer, and we may even acknowledge 
the talent manifested in his works, gained for those 
works, access among a class of readers, who had 
previously never thought of looking into a novel. 
Once begun, the course downwards is precipitous 
and headlong. 

I warn you against religious novels, that froth 
and scum upon which thousands of professed 
Christians feed, or rather starve their minds. A 
valued friend of mine said to Mrs. Hannah More« 
on the publication of Ccelebs, ' You do not know 
the mischief you have done. You have opened the 
flood-gates to religious novels, and we shall be 
carried away with the torrent.' 

Have an object in your reading ; a plan of study. 
' The spirit of method,* said Pope Ganganelli, ' is 
the spirit of tranquillity.' It is probable, that the 
women who read at all, read more than a corres- 
ponding number of the general ran of men, but 
with decidedly less profit. They fill their minds 
with a variety of books ; their reading is a * maze 
without a plan*; and they have not the slightest 
idea how to turn their reading to account, by bring- 
ing it to bear upon their daily duties. 
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However little you may read, let it be to a fixed 
end, and for a practical purpose. It is superfluous 
here to enter into details, which have elsewhere oc- 
cupied our attention. 

What your favourite pursuits may be, it is not, as 
was before said, for me to decide. I am inclined to 
believe that every mind, even the humblest, would 
be found, if properly examined, to have some latent 
faculty, which might be turned to account, but which 
often continues latent through life — useless and 
buried in a napkin. If you have but one talent, let it 
be well improved, and well employed. Do not grasp 
too much, nor encumber yourself with a variety of 
pursuits, lest haply, you exemplify in your own 
person, the folly of the unfortunate boy in iEsop, 
with his hand embarrassed in the pitcher of filbeits. 
— Aiming at too great a variety of attainments, is a 
certain impediment to excellence in any thing. 
The sea-bird skims along the surface of the waters, 
and wets its wing with the foaming spray ; but it 
heeds not and knows not of the precious pearls that 
lie at the bottom. It is easy to go to a certain 
point in any thing ; the difficulty is to pass medio- 
crity ; it is not the elementary parts of any pur- 
suit, it is its higher difficulties, which call forth the 
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higher powers of the mind, and this is perhaps the 
reason why we so seldom see the higher difficulties 
even attempted. Go steadily forward with what you 
undertake ; when you meet with difficulties, it is a 
proof that you are making progress ; do not turn 
aside on their account, grapple with them, overcome 
them, and go on. It is a very vain imagination to 
think, that we are making progress in any thing 
simply hecause we are at work. That a man is 
walking on the road that leads to a particular place, 
is no proof that he is drawing nearer to that place ; 
he may be walking backwards, or he may be 
sauntering backwards and forwards, or he may keep 
in constant motion, and yet like a prisoner on a 
tread-mill, be stationary ; or he may, (a very com- 
mon case indeed in pretences of study,) be like a 
horse in a mill, walking round and round . 

A censure has been cast on frivolity ; we might 
almost venture to say, that superficial diversity of 
employment is another fault among the ladies of 
our land. We can hardly dignify it by the name 
of pursuit, inasmuch as pursuit implies a following 
after, and here there is no progress. A man will 
concentrate his time and his talents on one thing, 
and find them both little enough, but these uni- 
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Tersal geniuses aim at eveiy thing.^ Their 
boudoirs, like Aladame de Genlis s, according to 
the description of Lady Morgan, give indications 
of the mnltifarions engagements of their owners. 
Hannah More deplored this mania in her old age ; 
she said she had always found it most beneficial to 
confine her attention to a few things, and turn them 
to account. One great evil of this fluttering fix)m 
one thing to another is, that every thing is superfi- 
cial ; another is, that it powerfully tends to promote 

* The writer will not be accused, she hopes, of endeavouring 
to limit too much the field for inteUectual employment. She 
speaks against superficiality^ but she is quite aware, that a suffi- 
cient variety for exercising the varied powers of the mind, is 
necessary to full intellectual vigour. On this point, she 
would adduce the testimony of an elegant and judicious author, 
Dugald Stewart, in his Elements of the Philosophy of the 
Human Mind. 

* There is no profession or pursuit which has not habits 
peculiar to itself; and which does not leave some powers of the 
mind dormant, while it exercises and improves the rest. If we 
wish, therefore, to cultivate the mind to the extent of its capa- 
city, we must not rest satisfied with that employment which 
its Acuities receive from our particular situation in life. It is 
not in the awkward and professional form of a mechanic, w^o 
has strengthened particular muscles of his body by the habits 
of his trade, that we are to look for the perfection of our 
animal nature : neither is it among men of confined pursuits, 
whether speculative or active, that we are to expect to find the 
human mind in its highest state of cultivation.* 
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vanity, as it is much more easy to count the num- 
ber of our acquirements, than to estimate their so- 
lidity. Nay more, in counting their number, we 
are apt to rest in self-complacency, without making 
the attempt to form that estimate, without which, 
the number is not of the slightest importance. 

It has been remarked by an accurate observer,* 
that the mania for learning languages, is one of the 
prevalent follies of our times. Should your taste 
lead you to the acquirement of languages, and your 
leisure be sufficient to admit of the study, the pur- 
suit itself is one of the most delightful that can be 
imagined. It forms too an excellent exercise for 
the mind ; enlarges the sphere of information ; and 
opens the door to usefulness. The study of the 
original languages of Scripture, will in particular, 
open to you rich stores of delightful information ; 
and if you know but little, even a little will enable 
you to see more clearly than a person entirely 
ignorant of the subject, the goodness of the Lord in 
permitting us to possess in our own tongue, so ex- 
cellent a translation as our authorized version; 
decidedly and avowedly the best translation of the 
Scriptures in Europe. A distinguished philologbt 

^ Mrs. John Sandford. 
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considers it as a relic of popery, that while the lan- 
guage of the Church of Rome has heen sedulously 
cultivated, the original languages of Scripture have 
heen neglected. It is not going too far to say, that 
the Scriptures in their original languages, are the 
highest and most important ohjects of study. An 
excellent clergyman was speaking of the value of 
Hehrew to a lady. — ' We must drop the word 
lady,' he said, ' and substitute that of Christian. 
If God has given a revelation to man, it is the duty 
of every human being who has the power to do so, 
to endeavour to read that revelation in the words in 
which it was given.' Our translation is truly ex- 
cellent, but though it is truly excellent, it is fallible ; 
the words of the original are infallible, because they 
are inspired. Besides, there are shades of meaning 
which cannot be carried from one language into 
another, and the construction of the ancient and 
the modem languages is extremely dissimilar. 
There are passages, especially in the Epistles of 
St. Paul, which are obscure to the English reader, 
from our translators having adhered so scrupulously 
to the diction of the original.^ Take any modem 

' No one, it is hoped, will misunderstand the writer as pre- 
suming to throw any censure on our venerable translators, to 
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language with which you may happen to be ac- 
quainted; compare translations made from it or 
into it vdth your own language ; add to the account, 
that there is a far stronger likeness between the 
modem languages of the civilized part of Europe, 
tlian there is between the ancient and modem 
languages, (with the sole exception of Latin and 
Italian, and even the similarity there, being 
more in the words than in the construction, the 
general rule holds good,) and then you can con- 
sider whether the importance of jpossessing the 
original languages of Scripture can easily be over 
estimated. 

The language of the New Testament is, in these 
perilous times, of peculiar value. The Papist dis- 
allows our translation, and while we indignautly 
cast away the foul and false imputation of unfaithful- 
ness, from the version of the Scriptures approved by 
our Church, and read to her children, we are able to 

whom the English Church owes a debt of gratitude that can 
never be repaid. — We rejoice in their extreme fidelity, the 
oonscientiouB closenesB with which they have followed in the 
Bteps of the original ; the defect complained of is, if such a term 
may be permitted, an inseparable accident, and is only ad- 
verted to here, in the way of argument, to urge the importance 
of the study recommended. 
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prove that the Latin Vulgate, the translation autho- 
rized by Rome, aboonds in intentional departures 
from the original. The Socinian, with a yet dead- 
lier blow than the Papist, strikes at the very foun- 
dations of Christian faith, by denying the divinity 
of our Lord Jesus Christ; he too lays his hand on 
the word of God, attempts to pass his false and 
fioolish perversions, thus mingling vdth deadliest 
poison, the rivers and fountains of waters. May 
God preserve among us a race of men of ' sound 
learning and religious education,' able to meet these 
perverters and corrupters on firm ground, and to 
demonstrate to them, (if their understandings be not 
too much bevdldered with wandering in the mazes 
of error, to perceive the straight-forward force of 
truth,) that the precious doctrines of the divinity of 
our blessed Saviour, and the personality of the 
Holy Spirit, shine forth far more clearly and vividly 
in the original Testament, than they can possibly 
do in any translation ! 

The weapons of controversy are, it is unquestion- 
ably true, quite unfitted to a female hand ; and we 
have no wish to see the ladies of England changed 
into a set of theologians, or a race of polemics : 
but it is well that their minds and hearts should be 
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Strongly imbued with sound Christian knowledge, 
drawn in as short a channel as possible from the 
inspired word of God. We fear, we have reason to 
fear for our Bible. We di-ead, and we deprecate 
pollution, alteration, change. If the light that be 
among us is darkness, how great will that darkness 
be ! If the " rivers and fountains of waters" be 
turned into blood, whither shall the thirsting soul 
turn ? Evil is not less active and less rampant 
now, than it was in the days of the Reformation, 
but the education of our women, (and on the educa- 
tion of its women, much of the moral well-being of 
a country depends,) is far, far less suited for cop- 
ing with that evil. We recollect the acquirements 
of Queen Catherine Parr, the Princess Elizabeth, 
the Lady Jane Grey, the daughters of Sir Anthony 
Cooke ; we remember how similar accomplish- 
ments were found at that day in females of a lower 
class, and it is not too much to assert — we have 
historical evidence for asserting, that these acquire- 
ments were instrumental under the blessing of 
God, in the promotion of the great cause of Pro- 
testant truth. Why, when the great cause of Pro- 
testant truth is assailed, should one of the means 
which was found instrumental in its establishment, 

K 2 
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not be employed with a view to its defence ? We 
have no wish to lead our countrywomen to the 
obscurities of the Greek tragedians, the refined 
subtleties of Plato, or the long, involved and vehe- 
ment sentences of Demosthenes — thundering forth 
rather than expressing their meaning — we speak of 
the language of the New Testament. We do not 
wish to elevate them into Biblical critics ; it b one 
thing to criticize, another to see the force of criti- 
cism when laid before the mind ; one thing to dis- 
cover truth for ourselves, another to be capable of 
appreciating it when discovered by another. One 
half of the time wasted by the vast majority of 
ladies in vain and trifling frivolities, would suffice 
for the acquisition to the extent for which it is 
argued. The language of the Rhine, the fashion- 
able language of the day, pours amongst us its 
stores of neology, folly and wickedness ; the langu- 
age of modem Italy boasts of its poets and histo- 
rians, and enchants the female ear by its witching 
melody ; but why not raise the mind, and devote 
the time to higher, and better, and holier things P 

The great importance of the subject must be the 
apology for detail and for earnestness. The females 
of England form one half of the population, or if 
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the Irish phraseology will for one moment be ad- 
mitted^ they form the larger half. Men are taught 
to think, to reason, to judge 5 women — we now 
speak more particularly of the higher classes — :re- 
ceive the education of automata, and go forth into 
the world as little fitted as those senseless machines 
to think for themselves. They are thus an easy 
prey to every error ; it is not perhaps too severe a 
thing to say, that the present state of female train- 
ing and female occupation, not suited to raise the 
sex, and certainly tending to lower the species, is 
one of the devices of Satan, for the promotion of 
his kingdom among us. Man reasons; woman 
feels ; man thinks and examines ; woman decides 
before judging. If the legislative power of a coun- 
try were entirely committed into the hands of 
women, it is highly probable that many prisoners 
would incur the hazard of being executed first, and 
taking their trial, Egyptian like, after death. 

Now what we do desire is, that these defects of 
mind should be counteracted by the solid, steady 
employment of the leisure hours that may occur 
beyond the hours necessarily appropriated to the 
discharge of social and relative duties. We may 
desire too^ that time may be redeemed from lower 
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occupations^ so that the tooe of thought and feeling 
and intellect among the females of our land may be 
decidedly raised. It is the habitual current of 
thought, and the nature of our occupations in our 
private hours, when no eye is upon us, that tell 
most strongly upon the general character. 

Yet, '* let all things be done decently and in 
order." Let there be a just relative proportion in 
your occupations. An exact balance in the dis- 
posal of your time, will do much towards keeping 
up an exact balance in the regulation of your mind. 
Never let a favourite pursuit engross too large a 
proportion of your time and thoughts : unless the 
mind be given to a study, no real progress can be 
made, but watch well and earnestly, lest you be- 
come interested in any pursuit, for its own sake. 
If you do, you are doing wrong, and you should 
pause, and retrace your steps. 

As far as you can, have regular hours for your 
occupations, and keep punctually to them. Regu- 
larity and punctuality are as embankments to the 
stream of time ; they prevent it from overflowing in 
idle waste. Consider each morning what employ- 
ments and duties devolve upon you, and parcel out 
your day accordingly; examine at night how far 
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you have been enabled to adhere to your morning 
arrangements, and in what manner and spirit you 
have performed your duties. Alas ! at the last 
great day of account, how vast will the sum be 
found of days and hours dissipated and wasted by 
even the professed followers of Christ ! A heathen 
could lament. ' I have lost a dav ;' shall Christians 
be found less conscious of the value of time, less 
earnest in its improvement P 

The subject has led me further than I thought ; 
but perhaps with regard to employments more 
strictly feminine less need be said. 

Where taste leads, where the situation in life 
authorizes it, it is far from being our wish to ex- 
claim with stoical severity against the cultivation of 
the fine arts, as engaging a part of a lady's leisure 
time. It is against the giving to those employ- 
ments, time beyond their relative value, and suflfer- 
ing the mind in the mean while to remain inactive, 
that we would speak ; for the truth is, neither music 
nor dravdng can be properly pursued without close 
application of mind. Music has been called the 
great gulf of a lady's time ; the misfortune is, that 
it is not considered as an intellectual study, it is not 
properly cultivated, and the mind remains unem- 
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ployed. Go through our amateur lady performers ; 
you will not find one in twenty properly acquainted 
even with the first principles of what may be called 
the grammar of music ; you will not find one in fifty 
capable of reading figured music correctly; you 
will not find one in a himdred able to arrange a 
bass, without inaccuracy, to any given treble. 
Music ranks as a trifling art, not as a science capa- 
ble of exercising and occupying the higher powers 
of the mind, and the consequence is, that few are 
capable of feeling and understanding the higher 
masters. The time is passed in wandering round 
the base of the mountain, unconscious of the high 
melodies that float around its summit. Herz 
is preferred to Handel; Moscheles to Mozart; 
and this is done in the simplicity of ignorance. 
There is too much shew, noise, dash; it is not 
music; it is merely making a great deal of 
noise, with a great deal of trouble ; feeling and 
science are far away, and their aid is not desired. 
A kind of juggling sleight of hand, a species of 
manual, or perhaps we ought to say, digital 
dexterity, are what are sought for, till, really we 
are under the temptation of attending, like Jede- 
diah Buxton, with the eye, rather than the ear. 
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and calculating with that renowned arithmetician^ 
how many times within a given space of time^ the 
fingers of the fair performer strike the keys of the 
instrument. We think, as in the case of dancing 
hears^ how many hours of previous pains and 
lahour must have heen endured to attain this out- 
ward mechanical skill. Mechanical difficulties over- 
come, seem to he the chief merit of our modem 
music, and Dr. Johnsons surly exclamation on 
hearing a sonata, which he was told, was very diffi- 
cult — ' I wish. Sir, it were impossible ! * often recurs 
at very unseasonable hours to the memory. 

If the state of instrumental music among us be 
low, the state of vocal music is lower still. Women 
of cultivated mind and taste may do something in 
their own sphere towards improving both. The 
songs heard in our drawing rooms, are far from 
being of a kind calculated to improve and raise the 
tone of feeling among us. The employment of 
music in the service of God, is its legitimate, as 
well as its highest office ; yet the admission may 
be freely made, that there are many occasions in 
the family and social circle, in which the introduc- 
tion of decidedly sacred music, however delightful 
to many, would be felt to be inappropriate to some. 
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It would however^ be well, if all the strains heard 
within the social circle, were suited to the lips of 
intelligent beings, and had a tendency to foster 
moral feeling. Music is confessedly one of the 
most powerful engines for the conveyance of senti- 
ment ; it is too often debased and degraded by low, 
frivolous, artificial, and even immoral associations. 
We pass on to another authorized branch of 
female employment— Drawing — which though a 
firequent pursuit m early years, seems in after life 
to fare even worse than music. Drawing is con- 
founded with mere copying ; and the grammar of 
the art, the scientific part is as in music, entirely 
neglected. A certain degree of mechanical skill is 
frequently attained, but there is an ignorance of 
principles, and this prevents beneficial effects from 
any outward dexterity that may have been acquired. 
The power of expressing with any material what- 
soever the objects that we see before us, is 
not even aimed at; the art itself is depreciated, 
because its value is not understood. Like music, 
it is an intellectual study, and requires thought. 
It encourages the love of nature, refines the 
taste, opens a fresh field for enjoyment, and en- 
ables us to appreciate the conceptions of master 
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minds. Drawing appears to take a rank among 
us, much lower than music, but undeservedly 
so. There is a close connexion among the 
higher branches of all the fine arts ; it is the 
mechanical part, the materialism, if we may so 
speak, which differs. The poetry of music, the 
poetry of painting, the poetry of poetry itself— we 
struggle with the imperfection of language, while 
trying to express what is above language — are one 
and the same thing. The mind bends before the 
vast and sublime geniuses of Michael Angelo, Mil- 
ton, and Handel ; it is soothed and subdued by the 
beauty and tenderness of Raphael, Tasso, and 
Mozart. It is something to have the door opened 
to the enjo3anent of grandeur and beauty ; it is a 
privilege that we would not lightly surrender. The 
female mind ought to be capable of feeling what is 
graceful, and what is beautiful; this capability 
atones in some degree for the absence of higher 
acquirements, and where higher acquirements are 
found, it relieves their severity.^ 

^ An historical anecdote may tend to illustrate the argument. 
An utilitarian was pleased to visit the Hotel des Invalides, at 
Paris. He inspected the kitchens, dormitories, dining-rooms, 
and expressed pleasure and approbation. At last he entered 
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We cannot however expatiate on this; we 
can only say, returning to the practical details 
of our subject, that if natural taste should lead you 
to cultivate drawing, make a study of it, so as really 
to understand what you are doing. Make yourself 
mistress of at least, the leading rules of Perspective ; 
it is a deep study if you enter far into it, for it is a 
branch of mathematics, but the practical part, so far 
as is absolutely necessary, is not of difficult acquisi- 
tion. Pay accurate attention to forms; be very 
sure that you clearly understand the principles of 
light and shade; the acquisition of colour is a 
further consideration, and that depends more 
on taste and feeling, than on any rules that 
can be given. Observe the close connexion of the 
art with the science of Optics. Practise drawing 
fix)m nature, and endeavour to acquire real know- 
ledge for yourself. When the habit is formed of 
looking at nature with something of an artist s eye, 
it is astonishing what an interest is given to our 
walks. The forms and varieties of clouds, and 

the chapel. * I Bee the use of all that I have hitherto seen, 
but,^ he said, pointing to the magnificently painted dome, 
'«ela, a quoi sertil?* — ' A quoi sert iV Monsieur? said an 
old soldier standing near, * A quoi sert il ?— II sert k dtre 
beau.* 
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their effect upon the tout ensemble of a landscape ; 
the various appearance of the same landscape 
under morning light and evening light ; the im- 
mense difference between the forms of shadows, and 
the objects by which those shadows are cast, are 
facts that escape the notice of a person, not 
accustomed to observe for a practical purpose. 

We seem to be lingering too long. I had 
thought of speaking to you, should your mind so 
lead, of cultivating those branches of human know- 
ledge, which more peculiarly connect the thoughts 
of man with the works of God, and enable us 
to trace his hand in the wonders of creation. 
If you keep away fi'om fiction and fable, and em- 
ploy your mind upon truth and reality, I am not 
afraid of your ever being at a loss for useful employ- 
ment, or salutary recreation. Natural History, 
not in the way of hard words and long names, but 
in the way of facts and observation, is open even to 
a little child ; and we are not afraid of asserting 

« 

that there is more to be learned of the power, wis- 
dom and goodness of God from the feather of a lit- 
tle bird, than in whole shelve-fuls of the books 
which fritter away the time of our fashionable 
triflers. 
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Yet I agaiu repeat^ do not engage in too many 
things. A useful resource for hours which would 
be otherwise unemployed is what is wanted; we 
have reviewed a variety of occupations^ yet it is 
with no idea that any one person can engage in all. 
The principle of division of labour, should be as 
clearly recognized in the intellectual, as it is in the 
social world ; and never for one moment forget, 
that the value of any acquisition depends upon its 
application. 

We pass on to the quiet, feminine, and much 
neglected employment of needle-work. Every 
lady ought to know how to work, and how to work 
well. The acquisition may be most valuable to 
herself and to others. There are many hours in 
sickness and sorrow when we cannot command our 
attention to steady reading ; when the piano stands 
unopened, ^d the pencil unemployed. It is then 
that we may find in the needle a quiet and soolhing 
resource. The great moralist who has been so 
often referred to in this letter, was wont to say, 
' A man cannot hem a pocket-handkerchief, and so 
torments all his friends and acquaintance.* Every 
lady, whatever her situation in life may be, ought 
to be able to make, and properly repair her own 
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garments. Fancy work is an occasional elegant 
employment, and is quite allowable while reading is 
going forward. 

In short, I would say to you, never be unem- 
ployed. The devil is sure to find employment for 
idle minds as for idle hands. Employ all the 
minor shreds of time, but endeavour also to arrange 
your time, so that there shall be as few shreds as 
possible. Seek to improve the talents entrusted to 
you as shall be most for the glory of God, and the 
good of your fellow creatures. Never enter on any 
employment on which you dare not ask the blessing 
of God. Let there be no half-working. " What- 
soever thine hand findeth to do, do it with all thy 
might." The cultivation of your mind in pursuits 
of real value is what I would most anxiously urge 
upon you ; the frittering away of time in fiivolities, 
follies, and fictions, is that against which I would 
most earnestly entreat of you to stand on your 
guard. 

Active benevolence will be considered in another 
letter. 
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ACTIVE BENEVOLENCE. 

You must make the best use you can of any leisure 
that you may enjoy ; for if you do your duty, and 
answer the various claims that will be made upon 
you, it can be but very little. Our right object in 
life is to glorify God ; to this one end, all our 
powers should be directed ; every hour, every 
faculty, natural and acquired, must be bent to this. 
Life is very short, and we must " work while it is 
called to-day." The example to active benevolence 
is very high ; Jesus Christ " went about doing 
good." The language of the New Testament is 
very explicit ; we are required to be " ready to 
every good word and work ;" '^ not to be weary in 
well-doing ;" and while we have time to " do good 
unto all men, especially unto them that are of 
the household of faith." 
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This is said to be a cold world, and so it is ; 
but it would be colder still, if there were not, under 
the gracious providence of God, a good deal of 
kindness in it, independently of that which ori- 
ginates in Christian principle. Yet benevolence 
apart from Christian principles, is irregular and in- 
efficient ; it is an amiable instinct, rather than one 
of the component parts of individual excellence ; 
its aims are low-thoughted and earthly, and it is 
not too much to say that .its efforts often tend to 
evil rather than to good. And besides this, love to 
the souls of men — the highest species of charity — 
is unknown to mere human benevolence. 

Women are said to be naturally more disposed 
to benevolence than men, and the well-known tes- 
timony of Ledyard the traveller, has been adduced 
in favour of this assertion. And it may be so. 
Their compassion is more easily touched ; their 
feelings are more quickly wrought upon; their 
imagination is more rapid in seizing and realizing 
a scene of distress, and from being less accustomed 
to weigh causes and consequences, they see less 
clearly the difficulty of affording adequate relief. 
Add to this, having from their more retired habits, 
less knowledge of the world, they are less likely to 
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suspect imposture ; and imposture^ it must be ac- 
knowledged, if it sometimes pass undetected, is also 
often suspected where it does not really exist. The 
benevolent maxim of our law, ' that it is better that 
ten guilty persons should escape punishment, than 
that one innocent man should perish,' might be 
pleaded in defence of the methods of Christian 
charity frequently exercised by ladies; yet we allow 
that a little more caution, a little more judgment 
would in most cases be a decided improvement. 

You will say 'that I amuse myself in ringing 
changes on one subject, but I cannot forbear adding 
that much and permanent evil is done to this 
amiable part of the female character, tenderness 
and compassion, by the destructive habit of novel 
reading. Whiskey drinking has been called the 
bane of Scotland ; novel reading might be justly 
called the bane of woman. We know, for it is a 
principle in our nature, that when passive impres- 
sions do not lead to active exertions, they have a 
decidedly injurious effect upon the character. 
Passive impressions are weakened by repetition ; 
active habits are strengthened*^ This accounts 

^ ' From our yery £Eicultie8 of habits, passive impressions, 
by being repeated, grow weaker. Thoughts, by often passing 
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perfectly for what has often been considered 
anomalous, how a lady can weep over a novel, and 
turn away from a case of real distress without 
making any effort for its relief. A physician or 
surgeon may be a man of real benevolence, but 
from the principle just adverted to, he feels human 
suffering less acutely in exact proportion as he 
becomes more skilful in administering to its relief. 
It is not sickly sensibility that we want, nor un- 
availing compassion, nor idle expressions of sorrow ; 
you must work, act, do. The words of David to 
Solomon, " Up and be doing, and the Lord be 
with you," convey a lesson to us all. 

When the benevolent principle is once im- 
planted, it can never want objects on which to be 

through the mind, are felt less sensibly : being accustomed to 
danger, begets intrepidity ; i. e. lessens fear ; to distress, less- 
ens the passion of pity ; to instances of other's mortality, less- 
ens the sensible apprehension of our own. And from these 
two observations together, that practical habits are formed and 
strengthened by repeated acts, and that passive impressions 
grow weaker by being repeated upon us, it must follow, that 
active habits may be gradually forming and strengthening, by 
a course of acting upon such and such motives and excitements, 
whilst these motives and excitements themselves are, by pro- 
portionable degrees, growing less sensible, i. e. are continually 
less and less sensibly felt, even as the active habits strengthen. ** 
— BuUer^s Analogy^ Pari. I. Chap, v, 

L 2 
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exercised. It is well and truly said, '' Charity 
begins at home ;" but it may be added that the 
boundary to its exercise is the boundary of the 
habitable world, and as long as there exists on the 
&ce of the globe, one individual ignorant of the 
message of reconciliation to God through the blood 
of his Son, Christian charity is bound not to relax 
her efforts. 

The first point then, is to shew kindness at home, 
in a prayerfiil regard to the spiritual interests and 
temporal welfare of the individuals of your family. 
We know how cheering to the heart is that animating 
sun-shine which irradiates a whole house with joy, 
and peace, and love — peaceful joy, and joyful peace. 
I need not remind you where it is said that '' It is 
better to dwell on a comer of the housetop than 
with a brawling woman in a wide house." " Better 
is a dinner of herbs where love is, than a stalled ox 
and hatred therewith." Let " the law of kindness" 
be " in your tongue." " The law of kindness ! " it 
is an expressive sentence ; it includes quiet, daily, 
domestic benevolence : " love that seeketh not her 
own, that pleaseth not herself, and is not easily 
provoked." If the love of God reside in your 
heart, it will not be an inoperative principle; it 
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will beam forth in your words and actions ; in your 
desire to promote the welfare of those around you, 
arid in your readiness to sacrifice to this end your 
own ease and comfort. The spirit of a Christian 
missionary may, and should, be daily exemplified 
by the Christian mistress of a family. Few, com- 
paratively speaking, are called upon to make great 
sacrifices ; all are required to be willing and ready 
to part with every thing for Christ, and the sincerity 
of all is daily put to the test by the necessity of 
some act of self-denial in the way of duty. We 
must ever remember that it is not what we are 
abroad, that tests the character ; it is what we are at 
home ; it is not the great occasional acts of out- 
ward display ; it is the little e very-day acts of pri- 
vate life which are of primary importance. Con- 
descend to do a little kindness; O there is no 
condescension in it. If you admit that 

^ A small unkindnesB is a great offence/ 

you will be constrained to admit that the omission 
of a little kindness is an offence, and an ofience of 
similar magnitude. The aggregate of happiness 
communicated in one year, by attention to little 
things within your own home circle, may be very 
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great; and the benefit will be important to yourself; 
for, believe it, the habit of considering the welfiure 
of others most be formed and practised in home life, 
or the genuineness of any apparent benevolence ex- 
ercised out of that circle will be very doubtfiil. 

The next step is, to your neighbonrhood. Here 
your example and influence may have important 
eflects. I say your example ; for while I would 
earnestly warn you against any species of ostenta- 
tion in your benevolence, against " sounding a 
trumpet before you, as the hypocrites do,** I would 
also remind you, that you are accountable for the 
effect that your actions may have on the actions of 
your fellow-creatures ; and that it is your duty to 
" let your light shine before men, that they seeing 
your good works may glorify your Father which is 
in heaven." Your liberality and benevolence may 
stir up the liberality and benevolence of others. 
We find the Apostle of the Gentiles urging upon 
the Christians at Corinth, the example of the 
Christians in Macedonia, and we find him giving 
to the same Church the precept, though not, of 
course, in exclusive reference to this subject : " Be 
ye followers of me, even as I also am of Christ." 
Often too, a work requiring the co-operation of 
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many, cannot be begun, because no one will take 
the first step in it. Never engage in any under- 
taking rashly ; but when you see that a work is 
really practicable and desirable, do not be deterred 
by false shame from coming forward. If you fail, 
you will at least have the satisfaction of having done 
yrhat lay in your power, and in many instances, 
small beginnings lead to great and blessed results. 

The plan of district visiting has been attended 
with happy effects. Circumstances will vary ac- 
cording as your residence is in town or in the 
country. I can only give you the general advice 
of acting upon a regular plan, (this is important in 
every thing,) and also of endeavouring, as far as 
you can, to visit the poor yourself. There is a 
way of giving charity in subscribing to societies, 
which is about as beneficial to the moral character 
of the donor as the payment of poor-rates ; perhaps 
there is too much of this, and too little of the 
coming together of rich and poor, a meeting always 
beneficial to both parties. We may often receive, 
in a poor man's cottage, far more than we bestow. 
The word of God is still fulfilling : " Unto the 
poor the Gospel is preached." The expostulation 
of the Apostle has its living commentary : " Hath 
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not God chosen the poor of this world, rich in 
fidth, and heirs of the kingdom^ which he hath 
promised to them that love him ? ** When the eye 
is dazzled with the extrinsic ornaments of the 
world, it is often 7ery salutary to enter the cottage 
of a poor man, and there have the spirit quieted in 
learning a lesson of simplicity of dependence, of hu- 
mility, and holy faith. There are advantages, too, 
as it r^ards temporal things. The saying is an old 
one, that ' one half of the world does not know how 
the other half lives.* You have heard the story of 
the French princess, who, on heing told of a dread- 
ful famine, in which thousands of persons perished 
for want of bread, remarked with great simplicity : 
' How very silly of them to be starved ! If they 
could not get bread, why did they not eat pie- 
crust P ' It is to be feared that a similar ignorance 
respecting the real condition of the poor, will be 
found in many persons in the upper classes of life. 
They only know by hear-say ; the accounts which 
they have, represent the condition of the poor as 
either above or below what it really is, and this 
renders them liable to being imposed upon con- 
tinually by false statements. 

Yet, because you see a house looking miserably 
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poor and wretched, do not conclude, without fur- 
ther examination, that money would relieve the 
wants of the inmates. Gin-drinking and opium 
eating are lamentably common among the poor; 
and wherever either of these habits is to be found, 
deep distress and deep poverty are sure to be the 
concomitants. Beware lest in the wish to relieve 
want, you inadvertently encourage vice. It may 
be given as a rule, that money bestowed on the 
poor without a specific purpose, does more harm 
than good. It encourages the feeling of depend- 
ence, audi tends to excite that wretched spirit of 
mendicity which is eating into the very vitals of 
the land. The right way to help people is to put 
them into the way of helping themselves ; and in 
this manner the advice of a more cultivated and 
intelligent mind may be highly valuable in the 
poor mans cottage. An English peasant has a 
premium for bringing up a large family without 
parochial aid ; do not destroy, by ill-timed gifts, the 
honest feeling that ought to desire to make, by hard 
labour, given aid unnecessary. In some instances, 
as in the case of long continued sickness, &c., pecu- 
niary aid may really be required ; but it is ordinary 
circumstances of which we speak. 
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We have one other caution to give. Respect the 
feelings of the poor ; recollect when you enter the 
cottage of the poorest labourer, that you enter the 
house of an Englishman, and ' An Englishman's 
house is his castle.* " Honour all men.'* The 
feelings of the poor are not refined by education, 
but they are naturally as acute as your own. 

Your primary object in visiting the poor, ought 
certainly to be to seek to bring them to the know- 
ledge of Christ as their Saviour. Endeavour to 
convince them of sin, and to lead them to apply to 
the Friend of sinners. Use the means appointed 
by the God of our salvation ; " Faith cometh by 
hearing, and hearing by the word of God.** Read 
the Scriptures with your poor neighbours ; endea- 
vour to explain with simplicity, the leading dactrines 
of the Gospel ; but honour the word of God, by let- 
ling the Bible, as far as possible, work for itself. 
The use of tracts among the poor to their present 
extent, is very much to be regretted. It leads 
away from the simple perusal of Scripture. The 
more our souls are fed with the pure milk of the 
word, the stronger and more rapid is our growth. 
The labouring man has little time for reading ; it 
would be well if that reading were, in a great mea- 
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sure confined to the Bible. Tracts among the poor 
are like religious novels among the wealthier classes; 
in one instance out of a hundred, they may lead to 
the perusal of the word of God ; the general rule is, 
that they are used as a substitute, and nothing can 
be a substitute for the Bible. As well might we 
compare the glimmering of a farthing candle to the 
glorious radiance of the noon-day sun, as compare 
the compositions of man with the wondrous word 
of God. Let us neither take our own religion 
second-hand, nor be instrumental in leading others 
to do so ; the Bible is the rallying point of EVotest- 
antism, our standard, our watch-word, our sword, 
and our shield ; and these are not days lightly to 
surrender the palladimn of our Christian faith* 

You will find, however, that the best means of 
working your way to the parents, is through their 
children. Besides, time moves on rapidly ; ** one 
generation passeth away, and another generation 
cometh." The children of 1840 will be the men 
and women of 1860 ; and what kind of men and 
women they will be, depends, under God, on the 
training, that as children they receive. " Train up 
a child in the way that he should go, and when he 
is old he will not depart from it." One great fault 
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in education is, that it is not begun early enough. 
We suffer Satan to preoccupy the ground. Encou- 
rage, as far as lies in your power, infant education. 
We know^perfectly what is often urged — that every 
parent is the proper person to educate his own 
children : and true it is, that if parents were alwa3rs 
qualified for the work, and willing to undertake it, 
and had time to bestow upon it, no one would wish 
to take it out of their hands. The contrary of this 
is the fact ; and it is of no use building up theories 
without regard to fact. Yet, as infant schools are, 
unless properly conducted, of very dubious value, 
endeavour to become well acquainted with the best 
mode of rendering them efficient. In this respect, 
you will find* the publications of the Home and 
Colonial Infant School Society of important use. 

Infant education is a beginning at the beginning. 
A person well acquainted with its principles cannot 
be at a loss in the conducting of Sunday or day 
schools for children of larger growth. I have only 
to urge upon you, let the persons you employ as 
teachers, be, so far as you are able to ascertain, per- 
sons of standard piety ; and let the Bible, not se- 
lections, abridgments, .or altered extracts, but the 
Bible, be the one book of every school with which 
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you are connected. Tke poor of the present day, 
who are taught at all, are taught too much and too 
little. They are taught too much, as it regards 
secular education; we do not wish them to he 
raised out of their station, or unfitted for it ; they 
are taught far too little, as it regards their duty to 
God and man. Secular education without reli- 
gious education is, as it were, to place a sword in 
the hand of a madman ; it increases his power of 
doing mischief. That ahle and active friend of 
the poor, Mi*s. Hannah More, used to mourn over 
this evil. You may recollect that she speaks in 
one of her letters, of having inquired of a poor 
child what she learned at school ; the answer was — 
* The grammar of the harts and senses,' (arts and 
sciences.) An intelligent and pious friend of mine 
was visiting a school in a remote comer in the 
north of England: a ' Pleasing Instructor,* or 
'Enfield's Speaker,' (I forget which,) was lying 
on the table, open at the place, ' How did Garrick 
speak the soliloquy last night ?' My friend asked 
the children round, who made them ; and not one 
was able to give the right answer. We need not, 
however, pursue this subject, though it is one of 
vast importance. There is a strong and increasing 
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desire to apply the saction-pninp to oar schools 
to draw religion oat of them; and the wise ex- 
pedient is to fill np the vacnum by a miserable 
compound of ill-concocted knowledge. If this 
be permitted to go on, an explosion, a fearful, fatal 
explosion, is sure to be the consequence. The 
most alarming feature, perhaps, of our times, is 
the withdrawal of the Bible from a portion of the 
children of the British empire. It behoves every 
individual to do all that lies in his power to coun- 
teract this evil, and to " overcome evil with good." 
The benevolent wish of our Christian King, George 
the Third, was, * May every child in the kingdom 
learn to read the Bible !' a sentence that deserves 
to be written in letters of gold, and should hand 
down the name of the speaker with honour to pos- 
terity. Would that the foolish dreams of fancied 
instruction which are now afloat were given to the 
winds, and that this wise and comprehensive sen- 
tence were adopted as the basis of our system of 
national education ! 

If you really engage in the work of visiting the 
poor, you may be able to be of much use to them in 
temporal concerns. It was remarked in a preceding 
letter that the poor in England are wretched eco- 
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nomists. If you encourage and merit their confi- 
dence by uniform kindness, and unaffected interest 
in their welfare, you may be able to direct and 
advise them, both as it regards household arrange- 
ments, the management of their children while 
young, and their employment as they become 
capable of taking employment. Very often the 
poor have but little idea of managing the tempers 
and dispositions of their children. We do not mean 
that this ignorance is confined to the lower orders ; 
but we are now speaking of that class, and it does 
exist there, and to a great extent. Much present 
suffering is often occasioned both to children and 
parents, and permanent evil effects are the conse- 
quence. A child is often severely punished for a 
small fault, insufficiently for a fault of real magni- 
tude ; and there is an indefinite way of using the 
word ' naughty,* which is injurious to the moral 
sense of justice. It would lead us too far to enter 
into the subject. You will find some sensible re- 
marks upon it in ' Friendly Hints to the Middle 
and Lower Classes,* a work by an excellent and 
efficient friend of the poor, the late Mrs. Samuel 
Hoare. An abstract of this valuable little work, 
under the title of ' Plain Hints to Parents on the 
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Management of their Children/ has been published 
by the Religions Tract Society, No. 337, and yoa 
may occasionally find it useful for distribution. 
But unless the minds of the parents be really im- 
bued with Christian principles, not much good, it is 
to be feared, can be hoped for, from any general 
directions that can be given. It is discouraging to 
sense and sight, when we know that children at 
home hear exactly the contrary of what they are 
taught at school ; but faith knows that the Lord is 
mighty, and that he is able to make, (as in the case 
of * Little Jane,') even the opposition of a parent, 
and the view of a paient s wickedness, instrumental 
to the strengthening and establishing of Christian 
graces. 

The indiscriminate giving to beggars is now 
generally condemned. It has been argued against 
by political economists ; but we would stand on 
higher ground and boldly say, it is a transgression 
of the apostolic rule : " If any man will not work, 
neither shall he eat." Yet individual cases, re- 
quiring aid, may, and doubtless will, frequently 
come before you. Nor do I mean persons in the 
lower class of society only. The revolution of 
property has been so great, that within the last 
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thirty years, many who were rich have hecome 
poor, and many who were poor have become rich. 
In cases such as those to which I am now alluding, 
where the individual has known, to use the com- 
mon and expressive term, * better days,' where the 
refined feelings of polished life are added to the 
distress of poverty, much judgment and much 
delicacy are necessary. Judgment in the first 
place ; for it is seldom that women act alone, with- 
out betraying their want of this ingredient. Con- 
sider well the circumstances of the case submitted 
to you, how it may be most effectually relieved, 
and what efforts you can make towards it. Deli- 
cacy in the second ; and scarcely in the second. 
The way of doing a kindness is quite as important 
as the kindness itself. Do you remember in John- 
son's ' Life of Savage,' the distress of poor Savage, 
(when residing at Swansea, dependent on the sup- 
plies of friends,) because the shoemaker was sent 
to measure him for shoes ? The princely spirit 
of the chivalrous Robert, Duke of Normandy, 
broke down, under an insult of a similar 
nature. There are persons to whom it is a real 
sorrow to have an obligation ; others, again, to 
whom we feel the obligations with pleasure. 

M 
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You may have heard that the first time Dr. 
JohDson met Sur Joshua Reynolds, the conver- 
sation turned at supper on two ladies who had 
lately lost a friend and benefactor. ' They have at 
least one consolation,' said Reynolds, ' they are 
relieved from the weight of obligation.* The re- 
mark stnick Johnson so forcibly by its originality 
and truth, that it was the immediate cause of 
their future intimacy. Try to act always so that 
the weight of obligation may be as little felt as 
possible. Let all that you do for the welfare of 
others, be done in the spirit of cheerfulness, (" God 
loveth a cheerful giver,") and in the spirit of Chris- 
tian love. Shew that you consider it a privilege 
and a pleasure to oblige and to be useful ; and truth 
to say, it is so. Do not procrastinate in the affiurs 
of others. If you think proper to do so in your 
own, it is your personal loss; but you have no 
right to do so when entrusted with the welfare of 
others. Small delays may have important conse- 
quences, and a favour conferred at the time it 
is wanted, is often conferred doubly. Act steadily 
also in what you undertake; do not begin and 
leave off, but work till you accomplish. This 
intermittent, inefficient kind of work, is a very pre- 
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valent fault; and Robert Bruce *s spider^ which 
fell seven times, and seven times rose to pursue its 
labour, might give a lesson to many besides the 
seven-times conquered monarch. 

Do not be discouraged by ingratitude. You 
will be sure to meet with it; and it has been 
well remarked, there is one great advantage in 
this ; it leads us to examine our motives, whether 
we have been acting from merely human mo- 
tives, or from motives above this world. 

Many are the calls upon Christian benevolence ; 
they are indeed, as advertisements say, ' too nume- 
rous to be here particularized.' The thick clouds 
of Popery are rolling over these fair islands of the 
West ; from every part of the globe the Macedo- 
nian cry is sounding in our ears. Shall we, in 
sullen carelessness, refuse the helping hand, and 
bring upon ourselves and our children the blood of 
the perishing heathen ? The feeling rather is, 
how can we do enough ? How can we best answer 
the lurgent claims every where pressing upon us ? 

And now, (may the honest truth for once be 
permitted to be spoken ?) it does seem as if there 
were among our wealthy and moneyed ones, a very 
surprising lack of liberality. To very many, the 

M 2 
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inquirv might justly be made^ " Through thy" 
eovetuusness " shall thy poor brother perish for 
whom Christ died ?" You will start, perhaps, at 
tliis assertion, and point to the thousands annually 
subscribed to our societies, and inquire how can 
this be ? We do not deny the thousands, but we 
look at the aggregate wealth of the nation, the mil- 
lions lanshed on folly and vice ; we remember that 
the annual income of the Church Missionary Soci- 
ety is actually smaller than the revenue raised by 
the tax on a pernicious weed ; and we are not 
afraid to repeat the assertion, and that with ten-fold 
emphasis, that there is in this land of gospel light, 
of Christian profession, of overflowing wealth, a 
willingness to bestow funds in any channel for self- 
gratiflcation, a most strange and fearful unwilling- 
ness to yield them to the cause of the Saviour. 
Nay, more, we look to those dark times when 
Popery bestrode our land like a colossus ; we survey 
the list of churches and colleges founded and en- 
dowed by the munificence of private individuals ; 
and we* blush to think that men could be spirited 
forwards to give more largely to the service of God, 
under the vain imagination of atoning for their evil 
deeds by their fancied good ones, than they can be 
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constrained to do by the clear exhibition of the 
love of a crucified Saviour, to the souls of lost and 
ruined sinners. 

The first observation that it seem s desirable to 
make on this subject is the duty of laying by regu- 
larly a certain portion of our income to the direct 
service of our Lord. What that portion may be, 
must depend of course upon circumstances ; it is 
the principle for which we contend. 

The second point is economy. Young ladies 
are very apt to confound economy with parsimony; 
the difference is as wide as between the equator 
and the poles. The one is allied to covetousness, 
the other to liberality ; nay, so near is the alliance, 
that we may assert, that without economy real libe- 
rality cannot exist. Avoid the purchase of super- 
fluities, whether in dress or furniture ; where there 
is a real desire to extend the knowledge of the 
gospel of Christ, there will be no occasion for 
sumptuary laws. 

This leads to a third consideration — self-denial. 
A more puzzling question could hardly be proposed 
to many a towering professor, than the inquiry — 
' What sacrifice of self have you ever made for the 
cause of your Saviour ?' Economy and self-denial 
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may be pronounced to be twin sisters of real libe- 
rality. A gentleman well known for his splendid 
acts of beneficence, was once congratulated on the 
large sums that he had given away. His answer 
was, ' I never did an act of real charity in my life.' 
Much surprise was expressed : he added in ex- 
planation, ' I never abridged myself of one neces- 
sary of life in order to give away.' This was 
judging himself by a high standard, but the prin- 
ciple involved, self-denial the parent of true bene- 
volence, is just. It is the saying of a Spanish 
writer, one who was expelled from his country by 
the Inquisition, for heretical opinions, that ' morti- 
fication of self is one sign by which we may know 
ourselves to be the children of God.* We smile 
at the senseless penances of the Romanist, and we 
condemn the self-righteousness involved in them as 
delusive and dangerous ; but are we as ready as we 
ought to be^ to forego our ease , comfort, and grati- 
fication, from a regard to the honour of our 
Saviour, and from a love to the souls of our fellow- 
creatures ? 

A fourth point is, industry. Time is money. 
Many who cannot do much in any other way, may 
aid with their needle or their pencil. I am not 
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recommending bazaars, on the contrary, there is so 
much mischief, and vanity, and folly connected 
with them, (the Vanity-fair of good John Bunyan 
is hardly too strong a designation for them,) that 
the encouragement of them really appears, a doing 
of evil that good may come ; a maxim at all times 
unsafe, for the evil/ is certain, but the good is pro- 
blematical. Let the funds to our charities flow 
from holy motives, and through channels as un- 
polluted as human infirmity will permit ; and then 
we may look up with confidence for the blessing of 
God on our ofierings of love. 

We spoke before of influence. Our fifth point 
is, that influence must be actively used, as well 
among your poor as among your rich acquaint- 
ance. Work yourself, and endeavour to stir up 
others to work also. Do not despise the smallest 
gifts to the cause of the Lord. The strength of 
any society consists in the niimber of praying 
hearts engaged in it; consequently, the more 
labourers we have, the better. And even in a 
pecuniary point of view, the incomes of our large 
Societies are not made up so much from the hun- 
dreds and thousands of the rich, as from the pence 
and shillings of the poor. 
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One consideration more, and we close the subject. 
Be ever ready to unite with your fellow-christians 
in works of faith and labours of love. Man standing 
and working by himself^ can do but very little. Our 
Saviour sent forth his disciples two by two ; and we 
never act so efficiently as when we stand together, 
and work together as brethren. Unity is" strength : 
one stick is easily broken ; a bundle of sticks may 
resist a very considerable pressure. O that this 
were better understood and more acted upon in the 
perilous times in which we live, when the cry is 
raised against our best and highest institutions, 
and when the very existence of our church is 
threatened — that church for which the life-blood 
of bishops and martyrs was freely poured out at the 
stake, and which has been instrumental in training 
up thousands of immortal souls for the everlasting 
glories of heaven ! 

All rules, however, are useless, if there is not de- 
votion of heart to the service of the Lord. What I 
would most earnestly press upon you, my dear 

, is to give yourself uip,Jirst, to the Lord, and 

then your feeling of anxiety will be, how you may 
best serve your generation according to His will. 
Be active, energetic, persevering. The season 
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for work will soon have passed away ; and if it 
were possible for a sigh to enter the bright man- 
sions of heaven, it would surely be that so little 
was done when on earth for the service of the 
Redeemer. 



LETTER XL 



POLITENESS. 



It is always held by those who knew this island in 
the preceding generation, that the tone of polite- 
ness is lowered among us, and certainly if we may 
judge by the specimens still extant of the high 
breeding of what is called ' the old school/ the 
mourners over modem degeneracy have, on this 
head, just grounds for complaint. The spirit of 
levelling and equality which has been floating 
among us for some time, appears to have infected 
our manners ; and we do not say, but that this evil 
spirit may, in its ceaseless workings, at last succeed 
in removing all trace of hill and valley, and re- 
ducing all to one vast marsh, a stagnant, dull, dead, 
unprofitable morass. — But woe to England, and 
woe to her children, if that day should ever be per- 
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mitted to dawn on her shores ! We are however, 
ahout to talk of manners, not of politics, and I 
would only just remark as a matter of taste, that this 
levelling system is decidedly opposed to refinement ; 
the higher the rank is, the more distinctly rank is 
recognized, and the greater is the respect paid. And 
yet more, it is anti-scriptural ; we are commanded 
to render to all their dues; ** tribute to whom tri- 
bute is due ; custom to whom custom ; fear to 
whom fear ; honour to whom honour." The very 
same principle that should lead us to pay taxes, 
rates, and just debts, should lead us to acknow- 
ledge the lawfully established distinctions of civil 
society. A very beautiful example of respect to 
station, is given in the conduct of the Apostle Paul. 
When vindicating himself from the false accusa- 
tions of the Jews before the Sanhedrim, the High 
Priest Ananias most unjustly commanded them that 
stood by him, to smite him on the mouth. The 
indignation of Paul at this palpable injustice, burst 
forth in a spirited invective ; " God shall smite thee, 
thou whited wall ; for sittest thou to judge me accord- 
ing to the law, and commandest me to be smitten 
contrary to the law ? " Nothing can be more grace- 
ful than the instant acknowledgment, when in- 
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formed of the station of the person he had thus ad- 
dressed. *' I wist not, brethren, that he was the 
High Priest : for it is written. Thou shall not speak 
evil of the ruler of thy people." 

The remark has often been made and justly, 
that ** St. Paul was a finished gentleman." 
Whether we observe him before an infuriated mob, 
" I was zealous towards God, as ye all are this 
day ;" or his calm self possession in the presence 
of Felix, " who had been for many years a gover- 
nor unto that nation ;*' or his respectful conduct to 
*' King Agrippa," and the " most noble Festus ;" or 
trace the gracefulness — I had almost said — elegance 
of feeling manifested in his epistles, we shall be 
obliged to acknowledge that high cultivation of 
manners as well as mind, must naturally have 
characterized the disciple of Gamaliel. The point 
is deserving of some attention, for it has been 
alleged, (and the report does not appear to have 
originated in the enemy's country,) that there is in 
religious circles more hrusqrierie, less polish and 
suavity than in worldly circles of a corresponding 
class. Surely this ought not to be. I do not pre- 
siune to give any opinion on the subject, or to pass 
any censure ; I only say to you, in the earnestness 
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of Christian friendship, ' seek to adorn the doctrine 
of your Saviour God in all things.' 

We are indebted for an excellent definition of 
politeness to the great Lord Chatham ; he said, ' It 
is a benevolent preference of others to ourselves, in 
matters of small importance.* This definition you 
will perceive, actually elevates politeness to the 
rank of a moral virtue ; and true it is, it must have 
its seat in the heart, and thence shed its benign in- 
fluence. It is not a garment of foreign manufac- 
ture and holy-day array; it must be home-made, 
and of every day wear, or it will never sit grace- 
fully and becomingly on the wearer. Like the 
" humility" commanded by St. Peter, it is an orna- 
mental gaiment, fastened close to the person. It 
will be equally evident at home to our most inti- 
mate friends and nearest relatives, and abroad to 
those, whom we have never seen before, and may 
never see again. It will mark our behaviour to- 
wards persons in the very highest stations in society, 
and towards the man, whose poverty brings him an 
imploring suppliant to our gate. 

Now, this is by no means to be overlooked or 
disregarded. Locke in his ' Treatise on Education,' 
places attention to manners before acquisition of 
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learning, and certainly we are more affected by the 
manners which we see and feel, than by the learn- 
ing which we neither see, feel, nor perhaps much 
care for. If I am not much mistaken^ it was 
Locke's opinion, that a man's adTanceraent in life 
depends more upon his manners than his learning ; 
and though we are not considering good breeding 
with reference to this subject, the quotation may 
serve to shew that great philosopher *s high opinion 
of its importance. It is from St. Paul's motive, 
** I am made all things to all men, that I might by 
all means save some," that I urge upon you, 
attention to a point so influential. We allow 
that external polish without religion is like 
glitter without gold ; the tinsel which is of 
no intrinsic value. We readily admit, that very 
worthless characters have disguised themselves 
under this outward ornament, but to use honest 
Bunyan's illustration, the old man, however he 
may be painted and decked out by fashion, under 
the vain attempt to hide his rags, is the old man in 
his rags still. We maintain that, when the spirit 
of life has breathed upon the soul, there ought to 
be a higher spirit of politeness; that when the 
north-wind is breathing on the garden, and the 
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spices are blowing out, there ought to be a more 
perceptible perfume of gentleness, suavity, sweet- 
ness and grace ; and that as the most solid woods 
take the highest polish, so the most solid Christian 
characters ought to shine with the greatest clearness 
and brilliance. We say, it ought to be so. — It is a 
recognized principle in the theory of tides, that any 
irregularities which arise, are not caused by the 
action of the sun and moon, but by earthly impedi- 
ments. Let religion have free course, take away 
all obstacles, give it its full influence over the man- 
ners and mind, as well as over the heart, and we do 
not hesitate to say, that there will be an elevation 
and refinement outwardly, as well as inwardly. 
We go further : we assert, and we would stand to 
the assertion, that, St. Paul's description of charity 
in the thirteenth chapter of the first epistle to the 
Corinthians, is a sketch far more exquisite and far 
more finished, than human imagination could have 
possibly shadowed forth, of the most delicate, as 
well as of the highest species of politeness. 

The first essential to good breeding, is sim- 
plicity. Affectation consists in pretending to be, 
or making an effort to appear what we are 
not. Morally speaking, it is wrong, for it is 
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contrary to truth. The way to have simplicity, 
is to be always the same. Act and speak in yonr 
most retired moments, as you would do if a thou- 
sand eyes were upon you. Let truth, simple 
straight-forward truth, be manifest in your words, 
conduct and manner. Much injury is often done 
in this respect, in early childhood. A very fre- 
quent speech of nurses to children is, ' company is 
come, and you are to go into the drawing-room ; so 
put on your best frock, go down, and behave pretty.* 
What this * behaving pretty* is, it would be 
rather diflScult to say, and it is not perhaps very 
clearly understood either by the donors or the reci- 
pients of the precept ; but undefined as it is, it is 
associated in the child's mind with the ' best frock, 
the company, and the drawing-room,' and it is well 
if the association thus formed be not permanent ; 
well, if the consciousness of observation thus early 
inculcated do not cling to and harass the indi- 
vidual throughout the whole of after life. Know- 
ledge of the world may sometimes help to take it 
off; we find out, as we mingle in society, that peo- 
ple are more engaged about themselves, than they 
are about other persons, but simplicity once lost, 
is like a blooming and luscious fruit which we have 
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suiTered to fall from our hand ; we may recover it 
but it is seldom that we shall find that it has not 
been bruised and injured in its fall. 

Self-possession is another essential ingredient in 
good breeding. In order that this should be at 
all times maintained, and that we may avoid any 
confiision of thought or hurry of manner, some 
knowledge of the common forms of society will be 
necessary. Self-possession is perfectly consistent 
with real modesty and deep humility ; it gives a 
quietness, a steadiness, a repose. It is nothing 
more than a perfect, free, unembarrassed command 
over our words and movements, apart from all 
nervousness, restlessness, and fidgettiness; self- 
denial is the key to its attainment, and there can be 
no true dignity without it. The constitution of the 
human mind is so different, that this highly desir- 
able and very comfortable attainment is easily ac- 
quired, indeed, it seems almost natural to persons of 
quiet and somewhat apathetic feeling, while it is of 
most difficult acquisition to those of the opposite 
caste — the excitable, sensitive mind — which like the 
mimosa, shrinks from the very touch — feels to the 
very quick a passing look, or word— adds to that 
look or word a poignancy of meaning which was 

N 
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never intended^ and mourns for nights and for days 
in unfeigned sorrow of spirit over ' triOes light as 
air/ the very existence of which is prohahly un- 
known to every one but itself. You will remember 
poor Cowper, and his reUnquishment of his official 
situation ; he is on my thoughts while I write ; 
' the delicate mind' which he himself has so touch- 
ingly described^ the delicate sensitive mind^ all 
feelings and all nerve was his^ but is not confined to 
such as he. Intercourse with society will do some- 
thing to blunt the excessive keenness of feeling 
just described, to wear down the edge of the weapon 
so often introverted in foolish, but ingenious self- 
tormenting ; a tasting of the powers of the world to 
come, an experimental acquaintance with the little- 
ness of all things here below, will be of yet deeper, 
and more real service. In admitting that over-ex- 
citability of mind is occasionally an impediment to 
the acquisition of self-possession, we maintain that 
vanity, downright, common -place vanity, the besett- 
' ing sin of woman, the serpent-slime which is dis- 
coverable as tainting her fairest works, is far mpre 
common, and far more fatal. We may even say 
that without vanity, excitability of mind would not 
be found to be so strong an obstacle as it is. 
Vanity can put on all manner of disguises ; it is 
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frequently to be met with in the strange dress of 
extrevie sh3mess ; and^ though it may seem an un- 
kind speech to make, it may be laid down as a rule, 
that very diffident persons are usually very vain. 
We speak of the impediments to self-possession ; 
simplicity and truth of feeling, the point first 
brought forward, will be found an important aid 
towards its attainment. A consciousness too of in- 
ward rectitude of principle will be of great use, and 
will in many cases, give a calmness and consistency 
of behaviour which nothing else can. Of course, I 
do not mean any thing approaching to self-right- 
eousness, nor perhaps, even so much as the ' Nil 
conscire sibi,' (pardon the latin,) of the Roman 
poet ; but I do mean that of which St. Paul seems 
to speak of in the fourth verse of the fourth chapter 
of his first epistle to the Corinthians, a consciousness 
of no intentional evil, of nothing that should make 
him shrink from the examination and judgment of 
his fellow-sinners, while he avowedly held that 
judgment as a thing of very small account. We 
place outward behaviour, you will perceive, on the 
very highest ground, for we cannot be satisfied with 
appearances ; we want realities, and where there is 
no Christian principle, realities cannot exist. 

N 2 
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We must not do sach dishonour to Lord Chat- 
ham's beautiful definition of politeness^ as not to 
reckon kindness of hearty as the third essential to 
good breeding. Self-possession will enable you to 
feel at ease yourself, kindness of heart will make 
you wish that every one else should be so too, and 
will lead you to try to accomplish this. 

There must however, in this, be no apparent 
effort ; all must be done as quietly, as the building 
of the Russian ice-palace; if you discover your 
object, your end will often be defeated. The art of 
pleasing, is to make every one pleased with himself. 
We spoke of the respect due to rank, and we are in 
no way contradicting that statement, in adding, 
that the lowest member of the company in which 
you are, is, in one respect, on a level with the 
highest ; he is for the time being, a member of the 
company. Every person admitted to your table or 
your drawing-room, is your guest, and in that capa- 
city, is entitled to your polite attention. Seek to 
give pleasure ; avoid giving pain. Tact, which is 
nothing more than keenness of discernment in little 
matters, will enable you to feel your way in this, 
as in other things. Women have a quicker and a 
keener tact than men ; it appears to be bestowed on 
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them in conformity with Foley's principle of com- 
pensation, and it often seems to he of as much use to 
them, as that nameless sense to the hat, hy which it 
is enahled to wing its way along a dark and winding 
passage, without coming in contact with the walls. 
Tact, as the word implies, seems to he a quick 
sense of touch in the mind, comhined with what 
modem philosophers call, the sense of resistance. 
Much of what the eye looks for, and the heart ex- 
pects in woman is connected with its exercise, and 
never is this concentrated essence of penetration 
exercised so gracefully and becomingly, as when 
forgetful of self, it acts, and moves> and feels for the 
welfare of others. 

But there may be simplicity, knowledge of the 
common forms of civilized life> self-possession, kind- 
ness of heart, without that nameless grace of man- 
ner, which it is difficult to define. It is the finish- 
ing stroke of refinement; the delicate chiseling 
which completes the statue, removing every little 
roughness, and smoothing it down into all that is 
agreeable to the eye and to the feelings. The perfec- 
tion of statuary consists in its close imitation of na- 
ture. A well-known artist, endeavouring to express 
his admiration of those matchless specimens of art. 
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the combats of the Centaurs and Lapiths in the 
British Museam, said, ' They are nature ; we can 
say nothing more ; they are nature.* Just in the 
same way^ the highest degree of grace will always 
be found united with the highest degree of simpli- 
city. Let art shew her cloven foot, and grace 
vanishes. * The movements of a kitten, and of a 
child,' said Sir Joshua Reynolds, ' are always 
elegant/ With some, elegance of movement ap- 
pear to be innate ; we sometimes remark it in the 
lower class of life, though it is more frequently to 
be met with in that situation on the Continent, 
than in our own country. With others, even in 
the highest rank, it seems as if it could not be 
acquired ; the posture-master is summoned, and the 
walking-master, and the dancing-master, but grace 
seems to be frightened away, as if a like coy lady, 
she would not come where her presence is so 
earnestly requested. Grace may be defined the 
refinement of an elegant mind dififused over every 
word and movement ; it is a spell, a charm ; and 
we agree with the French poet in saying that 
though allied to beauty, it is higher than beauty. 
It is not merely the absence of vulgarity, and awk- 
wardness; we should do injustice to this fJEusciuating 
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el^;ance to describe it by mere negatives; it is 
something positive ; we feel its presence^ and we 
feel its absence too. Without this finishing touch 
of refinement to a lady's manners and movements, 
though she should play like a Bochsa or a Thalberg, 
sing like a Malibran, and draw like Copley Field- 
ing hrmself^'she cannot, even in the ordinary appli- 
cation of the term, applied as it is to acquirements, 
be said to be truly accomplished. It seems strange 
and almost anomalous, that elegance of movement 
should be so difficult of acquisition, and, in the 
higher degree, so very rare of attainment. Perhaps 
we have departed so far firom nature, (for many of 
our practices are artificial, and our ideas are modi- 
fied by them,) that we find it difficult to return to 
its simplicity, to unlearn what we have learned 
amiss. All the movements in nature are graceful. 
The undulating motion of the ocean, the gliding of 
a river, 

*'So calm, its waters scarcely seem to stray," 

the rushing fall of the impetuous torrent, the waving 
of the boughs of the majestic forest tree, are all 
movements that respond, distinctly, harmoniously 
respond to the poetry of feeling, resident with more 
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or less of vindness within every human breast 
that has any perception at all of the pleasing and 
the beautiful. Even the banner which I have been 
watching the last few minutes^ affixed to the tall 
mast of an English vessel lying off the shore where 
I am writings as it now bends before the breeze> the 
red-cross almost hidden from view, and as it now 
rises proudly unfurled in the wind, seems to tell 
me, that the movements which are free and uncon- 
strained, are graceful and beautiful, and that we 
lose what we attempt to acquire, by departing from 
unembarrassed, unrestrained simplicity and free- 
dom. 

Milton seems to have felt with a poet's heart, 
what he described with a poet's words, in that often 
quoted, but most beautiful part of his description of 
the '* all-accomplished Eve." 

" Grace was in all her steps, heaven in her eye. 
In every gesture, dignity, and love." 

I cannot undervalue this indescribable spell 4 I 
cannot hold with many, that attention to graceful 
elegance, is unnecessary to a Christian lady. It 
certainly falls in under the head of '' whatsoever 
things are lovely," and when these words of St. Paul 
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are proved to be spurious, we shall willingly sur- 
render our opinion as to the acquisition of elegance 
being desirable ; but — not till then. We blame the 
men of the world for attending to the things of this 
world only, for cultivating external ornaments with- 
out regard to the pearl of great piice, the hidden 
man of the heart, the ornament of a meek and 
quiet spirit, which is in the sight of God of great 
price. We blame them, not for attending to these 
externals, but for attending to them exclusively, 
and preferring them far above their real value. 
But we would not depreciate them below their just 
worth. We hold that a Christian lady, is not to 
lay aside the lady, because she is a Christian. We 
consider that a diamond is no worse for being 
polished ; on the contrary, though the polish does 
not make any addition to its intrinsic worth, it 
brings that intrinsic worth before the observation of 
many who would otherwise pass it by unnoticed. 
In' short, it may be permitted to apply to this sub- 
ject the saying of Rowland Hill with respect to 
some beautiful airs conjoined with words of an ex- 
ceptionable character. ' There is no reason why 
the god of this world should have all the good 
things to himself.' 
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My last two letters have been so very long, that 
we will confine this within something like reason- 
able dimensions, by reserving the subject of con- 
versation, which I had intended to include in it, 
to the consideration of the next. 



LETTER XII. 
CONVERSATION. 

Conversation in mixed society depends much on 
women; the suhject is generally at their option. 
Gentlemen, in this respect, bend to ladies, allowing 
them in chivalrous gallantry, to walk in what paths 
they please, only attending at their side, or follow- 
ing in their train, to assist them over styles, or re- 
move any stones that might impede their progress. 
If the lady choose a crooked, rugged, winding path, 
unsuited to the tenderness of a female foot, and the 
embarrassing folds of female drapery, it is at her 
own peril ; and she has no right to complain, if, 
occasionally, she has the mortification of a full stop, 
or a sudden fall. Estimate your strength ; measure 
well your tether; and do not go beyond it. When 
Prince Talle3n:and was in England, his physician 
one day introduced the subject of politics. * I 
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always make a point/ said the old diplomatist, ' of 
conversing on subjects which I do not understand ; 
I am ready to talk with yon. Doctor, on medicine/ 
It may be further stated, that it is a matter of pru- 
dence, to keep considerably within our tether : our 
movements wiU be more under our own control ; it 
is always disagreeable to have to act, to talk, or to 
walk at full stretch ; for the consciousness of effort 
is quickly perceptible, and it betrays a deficiency 
of power. 

Now as the amplitude of the field of conversation 
must depend so very materially on the resources of 
ladies, it is desirable to review what those resources 
are. Pope said that women are best distinguished 
by * black, brown, and fair.' We will adopt, if you 
please, a different mode of division, retaining only 
the number of classes. 

In the first and lowest class, we will place those 
ladies whose conversation turns chiefly on dress 
and other material objects. They can speak of the 
weather ; they know whether it is a fine day, or a 
dark day ; of the neighbourhood, they know whe- 
ther they live in town or country, in dusty streets 
and squares, or near green fields. Perhaps they 
draw a little, perhaps they play a little, or read the 
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newspaper a little, or do a little fancy-work, or 
sometimes lounge over a light, fashionable, lady- 
like novel; but move off from these, and from 
things perceptible to sense and sight, and you are 
in the wide ocean without helm, rudder, compass, 
or sail ; and you must find your way back to land 
as you can, and drag your helpless company along 
with you. * What do these fair idlers do ? How 
do they employ themselves ? * some ignoramus will 
ask. The answer is sufficiently evident ; one half 
of their life is spent in sleep ; (their division of 
time being somewhat different to King Alfred s,) 
and the other half in doing nothing. It will be 
objected that no ladies answering precisely to this 
description are to be found in the religious world. 
Very true; real religion always elevates the tone 
of character, and even the semblance of religion 
will lead to the semblance of less frivolity. When 
these lady-triflers enter what is called the religious 
world, they will be met with in the lower ranks of 
our second class. 

We are making our estimate, you will under- 
stand, according to intellectual power and resources. 
This second class includes rather too large a pro- 
portion of the women of England. As, however, I 
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am writing to yon in the character of a professing 
Christian, we will confine onr attention to the 
characteristics of that portion which is found in 
the professedly religious world. 

The mental food of these individuals consists in 
religious novels, religious periodicals, and religious 
hiography. There are, of course, gradations in 
rank, as well as individual peculiarities. The lower 
orders are very litde elevated ahove the higher 
orders of class the first ; and, if thought, accord- 
ing to the old saying, ' Cogito, ergo sum,' is to he 
taken as a proof of intellectual existence, it must be 
acknowledged that the life here is at rather a low 
ebb. The individuals of class the second differ 
from those of class the first, inasmuch as they do 
receive some ideas; our former fair friends pre- 
sented nearly a total blank ; the gradation of rank 
among our present ones consists in the number and 
value of the ideas received ; the grand characteristic 
is that they are mere recipients, and cannot form, 
judge, nor combine for themselves. They will talk 
to you about the last novel, or the last tale that 
they have read, and describe it as being ' very 
sweetly written;* or they will bestow upon you 
scraps out of the last or present month's periodicals. 
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SO that if you have perused these^ you are always 
hefore-hand with them ; or they will comment 
upon the 'sweetness* of some dear choice little 
book of selected verse, hot-pressed, gilt-edged, 
bound in silk, exactly suited to the perfumed 
atmosphere of a lady's boudoir; or, (but this is 
quite the higher order that we are now approaching, 
and we would tread reverently and speak respect- 
fully,) they will retail to you some pleasant anec- 
dote from Mr. Wilberforce's Life, or the Memoirs 
of Mrs. Hannah More, and will further give you, 
without troubling themselves with too explicit an 
acknowledgment, the critiques that they have heard 
passed in reviews, or by persons who give an opi- 
nion on works by thinking and judging for them- 
selves, or who decide without thinking at all, for it 
is altogether immaterial — the opinion is taken and 
retailed with equal facility in both cases. 

The mind of every one of this class is like a 
pitcher ; you may put into it what you will ; it has 
a capacity for holding, and it will pour forth what 
is put into it at command. True it is, there is 
sometimes rather a mixture of ingredients; but 
then we must not be too fastidious in this world. 
And then, too, some pitchers are deeper than 
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Others^ and wiU consequently contain more; and 
some have wider mouths^ and the misfortmie is, 
that the width of the mouth is often very dispropor- 
tioned to the depth of the vessel ; hut let all that 
pass, there is nothing perfect, and things might he a 
great deal worse than they are. The hlue-stocking 
proper, is to he found in this division. Wise men 
have said, that it is no matter how hlue a lady's 
stocking is, if her petticoat he hut long enough ; 
hut in this case, the hlueness of the stocking is in^ 
tentionally displayed, and the petticoat is rather 
shortened, as in the case of a very pretty ande, or 
a very diminutive foot. The hlue-stocking genus 
invariahly selects for discussion, the suhjects on 
which it has the fewest ideas^; and the fewer the 
ideas are, the more solemnly are they dealt forth, 
the more decided is the air, and the more positive 
is the tone. But to return to the class in general. 
They go to religious meetings, and to sermons and 
to speakings ; they have heard some of the popular 
speakers and preachers, and can give you anecdotes 
out of the speeches, and choice morsels out of 
the sermons. You may long for something new ; 
perhaps occasionally you may hear something 
which, if not new, has at least the advantage of 
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being new to you; you must not seek for any 
thing original; for you will be disappointed in your 
search. The soil will only suit transplanted plants ; 
nay^ more, these plants do not undergo any change 
by their transplantation. 

The charge will be brought against me of writing 
with a higher degree of causticity than suits a 
lady's pen. If I were to allege in my defence 
that the portrait is drawn from life, the apology 
might be considered worse than the offence. Truth 
is often the highest libel ; but to aflSrm that an 
alleged libel is truth, is a crime indeed. We 
sat down to draw a portrait; and though it is 
not for the artist to judge of the likeness, it does 
seem as if the picture were a resemblance of the ori- 
ginal : it is not a flattering likeness, but we wil- 
lingly plead guilty to having more honesty than 
skill. We do not say but that there may be a 
great many amiable and useful qualities in the 
class we have just been reviewing ; we know that 
there are ; it is of the head that we are speaking, 
not of the heart ; and we only wish that conjoined 
with those amiable qualities, there should, for the 
public benefit, be a little more intellect and mental 
cultivation. We are desirous that the tone of the 
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female mind should be rather raised, and we hold 
that this might be done, that woman might see and 
think for herself, without overstepping the boondaiy 
of her subordinate station, without being unfitted 
for what the essence of her duties often consists in, 
the yielding up of her own ways and will, and the 
following the ways and wills of others. It will 
ever be found that the most ignorant people are the 
most obstinate ; that those who cannot understand 
a reason, are precisely those who will not listen to 
reason, but will go on in defiance of all opposition, 
according to their own devices. " The sluggard," 
says Solomon, and it is right to say that it is not 
want of intellect that we condemn, it is mental in- 
dolence ; the one is no fault, the other borders on 
a vice, " The sluggard is wiser in his own conceit 
than seven men that can render a reason.'* In 
anticipating objections, however, we are wandering 
from the subject, and we must trace our way back 
to delineate class the third. 

Linnaeus, in describing the characteristics of the 
mineral, vegetable, and animal kingdoms, said, 
' Stones grow ; plants grow and live ; animals 
grow, live, and feel.* The gradation in our three 
divisions is marked with equal distinctness. The 
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third class have not only ideas^ but they can arrange 
those ideas, and form some opinions respecting them. 
In fact, their superadded faculty is, that they can 
think. Some individuals of this class may not 
have so many ideas as some in the second ; but 
that is not the point in question ; inasmuch as they 
have a command over the ideas that they possess, 
they belong decidedly to a higher order of intelli- 
gences. To take the grammatical terms, as mark- 
ing the distinctive differences, our highest class is 
active ; the second is passive ; our lowest is neuter. 
We placed our foot, you see, on the lowest ring of 
the ladder, and have been ascending. In the re- 
gion in which we now stand, we breathe with greater 
freedom and enjoy a wider range of view. We do 
not attempt to describe the conversation of these 
higher individuals. You may feel at once, even at 
the first sentence, that you are in a different coun- 
try. Ideas are no longer given forth to you in the 
same dress and words in which they were received ; 
they have undergone some modification in the mind 
of the speaker. There is mind to act upon mind ; 
we used the word mind, in speaking of the pitchers, 
but it was from the paucity of words and the im- 
perfection of language. These ladies may read, or 
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they may have engagements that prevent them fiom 
reading moch; it matters little; the distinctiye 
faculty remains ; they think of what is brought 
before them. The power of being able to fix ^the 
mind on a given subject, and examining it in its 
bearings, is theirs ; and this is the power that forms 
the distinction between the being, whether man or 
woman, that is justly entitled to be called intellec- 
tual, and the being that is not. The conversation 
of our present friends will be much less confined 
than that of the last ; it differs in manner, it differs 
also in matter; it will be less upon books than 
upon the subjects discussed in books; less upon 
persons than upon things ; less upon words than 
upon the ideas represented by words. Yet this 
superiority does not involve pedantry ; on the con- 
trary, (to say nothing of the preservative of good 
common sense which always resides in minds of 
the rank we are describing,) it will invariably be 
found that mental superiority, like civil superiority, 
is, when real, always less assuming and less eager 
in levying tribute, than when the claim is more 
dubious, and the acknowledgment of its right, less 
generally made. There will, in fact, be less appeal 
to books, just upon the principle, that when we 
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have funds at our owd command, there is no occa- 
sion to he always borrowing ; when we have a rich 
native plumage, there is no reason for bedecking 
ourselves with the feathers oi our neighbours. 
When the ideas of others are appealed to, it will 
be in reference to the subject discussed, and in 
close connexion of thought with it, and not like 
Sancho's proverbs, a heap of pearls without a string 
to tie them together. We regret the comparatively 
small number of these intellectual women ; we re- 
joice that so many of that number are to be found 
among the professed followers of Christ, and it is 
from the earnest anxiety to see their number among 
us increased, that so much plainness of speech has 
been used while writing on this subject. 

To return however to the generals. It may be 
laid down as a point generally admitted, that Eng- 
lish women are decidedly deficient in conversation. 
Could the sum of knowledge among the French 
women be compared with that among the English, 
the advantage, even by the acknowledgment of 
the French themselves, would be found on our side. 
But it seems strange ; if the conversational powers 
be compared, the French have decidedly the 
advantage. English women talk too much about 
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themselves; that subject on which all are said 
to be fluent, none to be eloquent — ^their personal 
concerns — ^thdr petty indispositions, forgetful of 
what Dr. Gregory, so famed for his conversational 
powers, used always to say ; ' A lady should never 
speak of her health except to her physician.' 
French conversation is a war with blunted wea- 
pons, unless indeed we add that the high polish of 
the weapon sometimes prevents us from seeing that 
it really has an edge. Almost any drawing-room 
in Paris will exemplify this. Quick rapid repartee ; 
the lightning flash that shines and is gone, but 
another and another responds. The brilliant co- 
ruscations, spring, meteor like, from the moment, 
and vanish with the passing moment. Our con- 
versation may perhaps move on with a more' steady 
pace, but it is heavy and unvaried; it may be 
more substantial, but it is less exhilarating. It rolls 
on, a ^ood solid waggon, well loaded, but rather 
rumbling ; and we perceive more clearly the clumsi- 
ness of its movements, as we compare it with the light 
and rapid cabriolet, moving swiftly and gracefully 
along, and perhaps the more swiftly and the more 
gracefully from being encumbered with less weight. 
We feel, however, that we are standing on too 
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low ground. It is in looking at the world as it 
now is, that we express the desire that the tone 
of conversation should he raised, and that con- 
versation itself should, hy a little management, 
he rendered more agreeable and useful. We know 
that social and friendly intercourse with our fellow- 
creatures is a medium of pleasure and recreation ; 
but we know too, that none of the gifts of God 
have been more fearfully abused than the gift of 
speech. It is time to leave the subject of conversa- 
tion considered merely in an intellectual point of 
view, and direct our attention to it on the grounds 
of religion and morality. 

The first evil against which we would direct our 
remarks, is frivolity. Bishop Beveridge's resolu- 
tion on this subjeoC is well worthy of your attention. 
He ' resolved,' he said, ' never to deliver his words 
out to the world by numbers, but by weight ; not 
by quantity, but by quality.* The practice of 
most of us is, it is to be feared, in exact contrast to 
the resolution of this excellent prelate. 

Endeavour my dear to keep to the exact 

truth in your conversation. You will start at my 
speaking so plainly, but the remark of La Bruyere 
wasfnot founded on a cursory observation of society 
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when he said, ' Unless we paj great attentkm, and 
keep ap a strict watch, we aie in danger of sayii^ 
Yes, and No, to the yeiy same thing, half a dozen 
times a day.' Archhishop Tillotson used to com- 
plain in his day, that * oor langoage was ronning 
into a lie.' What would that excellent man, so 
remarkahle for straight- forward sincerity, have said, 
had he lived in onr times, especially if he were 
admitted, an unknown guest, to the conversation of 
a party of ladies ! — Avoid all exa^erated and 
hyherholical expressions, all strong terms, and un- 
necessary exclamations. They are used, it is pre- 
sumed, under the idea of giving emphasis to a 
sentence, hut they have a contrary effect. Follow 
Bishop Beveridge's rule : weigh your words ; and 
ascertain whether they are likely to convey the very 
same impression to the mind of the hearer as you 
have on your own mind. It is very difficult to 
speak always that which is exactly true. There 
must be principle and prayer in the first place ; — 
real principle, even that tof holy Job : " All the 
while my breath and the Spirit of God is in my 
nostrils, my lips shall not speak wickedness, nor 
my tongue utter deceit ; " — earnest prayer, as that 
of David : " Remove firom me the way of lying ;" 
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<' Set a watch, Lord, before my mouth, aod keep 
the door of my lips." There must be watchfuhiess 
that we receive not false impressions ourselves ; 
carefulness, and we may even say, a kind of edu- 
cation of the tongue that we convey not those false 
impressions to others. The subject demands the 
serious attention of every professing Christian ; it 
is only very lightly touched upon here, but perhaps 
enough has been said to convince of difficulty, and 
to incite to watchfulness. 

The female sex has always had the reputation 
of being peculiarly addicted to scandal and evil 
speaking. 

* If it be so, it is a grievous fault.* I cannot 
imagine you for one moment to be guilty of inten- 
tionally speaking evil falsely of any one ; the crime 
is one, lightly as it may be thought of, and plausi- 
bly as it may be glossed over, for which human 
laws do not afford an adequate punishment. The 
great poet of England spoke the words of deep, 
earnest, impassioned truth, when he said : 

' Who steals my purse, steals trash ; *tis something, nothing, 
rTwas mine, His his, and has been slave to thousands ; 
But he, who filches from me my good name, 
Robs roe of that which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed.* 
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Yet it must be acknowledged that there are many 
gradations in the scale of evil speaking, and many 
persons who would shrink from deliberately and 
wilfully taking away the reputation of a fellow- 
creature, by a false and odious calumny, are not 
to be pronounced quite free from every stain and 
tincture of this hateful offence. A celebrated 
French author maintained that, ' There is al- 
ways a secret pleasure in hearing of our neigh- 
bour's misfortunes ;' it would almost appear as if 
there were some secret pleasure also in hearing of 
his faults. The pleasure is probably based on a 
lurking pride ; we exalt ourselves by comparing 
ourselves with others, forgetful that in the very act 
of making these comparisons, we bring ourselves 
under the apostolical censure of *' not being wise." 
It is well to keep at a distance from temptation ; 
often, when we think we stand on firm ground, the 
spirit of conversation carries us away, and almost 
before we are aware of it, we are swimming with 
the stream. Let your conversation be of things 
rather than of persons. If you are led to speak of 
persons, be tsareful not to say any thing respecting 
the absent, which you would not be equally willing 
to say if those persons were present. Bishop Beve- 
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ridge s rule on this head is a golden one : ' I am 
resolved hy the grace of God, to speak of other 
men's sins only hefore their faces, and of their vir- 
tues only hehind their hacks.' Were this rule 
strictly adhered to, it would effectually prevent two 
crying evils of common discourse — detraction of 
the ahsent, and flattery of those present. 

A subject very closely connected with this, is the 
sowing or cherishing of dissension or unkind feel- 
ing. A rent may he very small at the beginning, 
but a touch may widen it, beyond the possibility of 
reparation. The wise king of Israel had his eye 
on this evil when he said, " Where no wood is, 
there the fire goeth out ; so where there is no tale- 
bearer, the strife ceaseth. As coals are to burning 
coals, and wood to fire, so is a contentious man to 
kindle strife." Do all that you can to soothe, to 
comfort, and to promote peace and love in the 
world. It is a true saying, though it proceeded 
from the lips of a bad man and a wicked king, 
that " When Christ came into the world, peace 
was sung, and when he left it, peace was 
bequeathed." The words of inspiration are ex- 
plicit: "A soft answer tumeth away wrath, but 
grievous words stir up anger." It was the Prince 
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of Peace himself who said, ^ Blessed are the 
peace-makers, for they shall he called the dulditsii 
of God.** Not that yoa are, in yonr search after 
peace, to surrender principle ; " the wisdom that 
cometh from abo^e, is firti pore, ihtn peaceable ;** 
and I would not have yon go one step farther than 
the apostle Paul meant when he said, " If it he 
possible, as much as lieth in you, live peaceably 
with all men." * It is not possible,' as the great 
Reformer of Geneva remarks, in his comment on 
this very passage, ' that there can be eternal peace 
between the soldiers of Christ, and that world, 
whose prince is Satan/ 

It is not, however, mere n^ation that will satisfy 
a Christian whose standard is the Bible, and who is 
holding up his hands to the commandments which 
he loves. We want more than we have yet marked 
out ; more than mere abstinence from evil. 

must the straggling thought be bound 
For ever to lifers narrow bound, 
"When life itself was only given 
To purify the soul for heaven ? 

We meet together as friends, as Christians. How 
is it, why is it, that there is in our conversation, so 
much of '' the world that passeth away," so little 
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of "the word of God/' that" abideth for ever ?'* 
"Our citizenship is in heaven." Why, why is 
there not a heavenly perfume diffused over our 
earthly intercourse ? We are not ambitious for 
the spread of what is familiarly called cant ; heart- 
less, outward talk ; lip-labour ; as if it were a reli- 
gious duty to talk ; as if, like Mr. Talkative in the 
Pilgrim's Progress, we could talk equally well on 
all subjects. no ! it is not this — we know this 
well — set phrases, peculiar terms, texts of Scrip- 
ture interlarded, while the heart is as far away from 
the lips, as the capital city of Siam is from the 
metropolis of England. It is not this. It is the 
speaking of the mouth, " out of the abundance of 
the heart ;" the warm glow of affectionate, fervent 
zeal to Christ ; it is the looking up to him ; tlie 
doing all things " in word " as well as " in deed, in 
the name of the Lord Jesus,*' so that men are con- 
strained to take knowledge of us that we have been 
with Him, that we bear His image, are imbued 
with His Spirit, and are pressing forward to His 
kingdom. * The world is grown old,' said Leighton, 
' and there is little love in it.' The charge is true. 
Our hearts are warm to earthly pleasure, and to 
earthly affection; but they are cold to heavenly 
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lore — icj cold to the lore of ChrisL ** We in diis 
tabernacle/' the Apostle Paul said^ " do grocn, heiiig 
burdened* ** Alas ! why is it, in these degmente 
days that we so often see a whole company of 
those who profess to love and serve a crucified and 
glorified Master, sit quietly under their burdens^ 
making no efibrt to cast them ofi* ? Why is it that 
the love of Christ, the joys of heaven, are themes 
so absent from our lips, except it be that they are 
themes also too much estranged finom our hearts ? 
We profess in our creed to believe in ' the com- 
munion of saints / how faint, and dark» and cold, 
and strange must be our conceptions on the sub- 
ject, when we can meet together, and converse 
together, and part, without one word of the love of 
Jesus, that ^* love which passeth knowledge," having 
fallen from our lips ! 

Again, we repeat, that it is not mere talk that we 
want ; there is too much of that What we long 
for, is heart-religion, coming from the heart, and 
travelling to the heart, clothed not in carefully 
chosen and well-selected words, but in the glow- 
ing, inimitable language which the heart sponta- 
neously gives. pray thSt your conversation may 
be " always with grace, seasoned with salt !" Be- 
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lieve me, there is a blessing on it. Believe me, 
did I say ? I recal the word ; believe the word of 
God. " They that feared the Lord, spake often 
one to another ; and the Lord hearkened and heard 
it, and a book of remembrance was written before 
him, for them that feared the Lord, and that 
thought upon his name. And they shall be mine, 
saith the Lord of hosts, in that day when I make 
up my jewels ; and I will spare them as a man 
spareth his own son that serveth him." It was 
while the two journeying disciples *' talked toge- 
ther of all those things which had happened, while 
they communed and reasoned, that Jesus himself 
drew near and went with them.*' But it is not 
solely the precious and glorious blessings which 
heavenly conversation may bring to yourself; it 
may be a blessing to others. " Iron sharpeneth 
iron ; so a man s countenance his friend." *' The 
mouth of a righteous man is a well of life." " Let 
no corrupt communication proceed out of your 
mouth, but* that which is good to the use of edify- 
ing, that it may minister grace unto the hearers,^* 
There is no idle enthusiasm in the statement that a 
little word, forgotten by the speaker, may, under 
the mighty influences of the Spirit of God, be as 
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8^ .taking deep root downwards, and bringhig 
forth much fruit upwards. Yea, it may lie dor- 
mant many years, and yet be revived, and " ac- 
complish that which the Lord pleased, and prosper 
in the thing whereto he sent it." 

I began this paper almost playfully ; I close it 
very sorrowfully ; for I close it under the solemn 
impression of the awfulness of God s written de- 
claration : ** For every idle word that men speak, 
shall they give account at the day of judgment" 
" We must all stand before the judgment seat of 
Christ." And what will be the fearful account of 
that day, as it regards idle words alone, a created 
mind cannot calculate, while a Christian mind 
shudders at the awful sum of sin that rises up 
before it in dread and dark perspective ! 

May none of us abandon the contemplation of 
the subject, until the petition, " God be merciful to 
me a sinner," bursts, as it well may, in shame, and 
sorrow, and real repentance from our innermost 
hearts, aud until there be joined with this petition 
a prayer for grace, to use the gift of speech for the 
future more to the glory of the gracious Giver ! 
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PATIENCE IN SICKNESS. 

In our first entrance on life, we are apt to think 
that life is nothing hut a succession of agreeahle 
employments, and pleasant recreations. Youth is 
the bright spring-time of existence ; the wild, fresh, 
dewy morning; and in the glowing rapture of 
* vernal delight,' the untold gladness of * the sweet 
hour of prime,' we picture to ourselves a kind of 
butterfly enjoyment amid sunshine and flowers. 
The evil days seem far away, and we whisper to 
our hearts, that if they exist, they exist not for us. 
Hope, standing on tip-toe, looks exultingly forward, 
and she holds the fairy wand of Fancy, while she 
sings her syren song. A very few years — perhaps 
a very few months, pass over our heads, and we 
awake to the truth, that life has its black days as 
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well as its white days, and that very many are of 
the mingled and intermediate hue. Among the 
many means by which the Lord is pleased to 
awake his children from their dreams of fancied 
happiness below, sickness is one. 

The word of God remains in unchanged, unalter- 
able characters to the end of time. " In the 
world," our blessed Saviour says, " Ye shall have 
tribulation." The inspired testimony of the Apos- 
tles, was, " We must, through much tribulation, 
enter into the kingdom of God." The great multi- 
tude in heaven whom the beloved disciple saw, 
arrayed in white robes, were they " which came 
out of great tribulation." There are various kinds 
of tribulation, but personal suffering is one of the 
most common and the most severe. You will recal 
to mind, when holy J ob had sustained the loss of 
|iis substance, and had been bereaved of his chil- 
dren, and still stood firm to his God, retaining his 
integrity, that the malignant tempter plotted for 
another and a fiercer attack. " Skin for skin, yea, 
all that a man hath will he give for his life. But 
put forth thine hand now, and touch his bone and 
his flesh, and he will curse thee to thy face." 

I would not unnecessarily darken the hey-day of 
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]i£e, its brief sun-shiny holyday^ with the thoughts 
of coining evil. 

** Yet coming events cast their shadows before/* 

And if those precursor shadows enable us to meet 
the events themselves with greater calmness, it is 
well. Saussure, the celebrated traveller, is said to 
have prepared himself for his perilous mountain 
joumeyings, by walking blind-folded on level 
ground, and imagining himself among precipices. 
There is no royal road to the grave ; we must tread 
the path which our fathers have trod before us. 
The dark and long perspective of disease and death, 
which rose before the eye of Gray, when contem- 
plating a distant prospect of Eton College, was not 
* the baseless fabric of a vision.' 

Believe it then, you will • have sickness. It is 
the lot of mankind in general, and it is often pecu- 
liarly the lot of woman. When it comes, think it 
not strange as though some strange thing had hap- 
pened to you ; and imagine not, as we are too apt 
to imagine, that you are afflicted beyond what any 
human being ever was before. Whatever your 
sufierings may be, no trial will happen to you 
but such as is common to man, and *' God is 
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faithful, who will not suffer you to be tempted above 
what you are able, but will with the temptation 
also, make a way for you to escape, that you may 
be able to bear it." 

Sickness is best borne by looking on it as coming 
from the hand of a heavenly Father, a Father, per- 
fect in wisdom, and perfect in love — " wisdom that 
cannot err, love that cannot be unkind." " It is 
the Lord." " It is well." " Thy will be done.'' 
" The Lord reigneth." These are short sentences, 
but, received into the heart under the energy of the 
Holy Spirit, they work quiet, deep, uncompromis- 
ing submission, and in submission there is peace. 
Submission disarms the hand of Omnipotence, and 
lays the creature low before the Creator, every 
doubt hushed, and a present God acknowledged. 
The great work of life is to bend our will into con- 
formity with the will of God, " that we may love 
that which He commands, and desire that which 
He doth promise," and whatever is instrumental in 
promoting this great work must be welcomed as a 
friend, not deprecated as a foe. I do not expect 
you to pray with Martin Luther, " Lord ! rebuke 
and chasten ;" but I do trust, that when rebuke and 
chastening come, you may be enabled with the 
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clear eye of faith to pierce through earthly clouds, 
and discern that it is all in love, tender, faithful, 
paternal love ; and with the firm and confident tone 
of established faith to meditate with the great Re- 
former just mentioned, on that heavenly melody, of 
which he was wont to say, " Come what will, we 
will sing the forty-sixth Psalm.'* 

It is a common saying, ' Health is the greatest 
blessing.' We leave the maxim to the men of 
the world ; health is a blessing, and one that we 
would not set at nought; but sanctified sickness 
is a greater blessing than health. In the bright 
glow of health, the boundings of unrestrained 
vigour, the hum, and stir, and restlessness of even 
lawful occupations, the mind sometimes bowed 
down to earth as with a spirit of infirmity, and 
the source to which we too often look for refresh- 
ment of spirit, intercourse with Christian friends, 
rolls with its irrigating waters some portion of 
earthly materials which clog and enfeeble, rather 
than strengthen and refresh. We are conscious of 
the earthy weight gathering around us, though per- 
haps the pressure of the load is unnoticed by all 
but ourselves. We feel our soul cleaving unto the 
dust, and the prayer involuntarily rises, " Quicken 
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thou me according to thy word." Perh^ like 
Newton in that exquisite hymn which tells what 
thousands of the servants of God have experienced, 

^' I asked the Lord that I might grow. 
In fiuth, and love, and ereiy grace/* 

we expect the Lord to answer our request in 
some favoured hour at once, pouring on us a flood 
of life, aud light, and glory. Instead of this. He 
often sees it necessary to cast us into the furnace 
where he sits as a refiner, and the graces for which 
we pray, are the result of a long, and painful, and 
purifying process. 

The sick chamber is frequently a place of pecu- 
liar privilege and blessing. In the busy turmoil of 
life, " where there are many coming and going, and 
we have no leisure so much as to eat," (Mark vi. 
31.) it is a peculiar happiness to be called by the 
voice of our ever watchful Lord, " Come ye your- 
selves apart into a .desert place, and rest awhile.** 
The abstraction from earthly things, the suspension 
of worldly pursuits, is not all. It is when our 
Saviour has lured us into the wilderness that He 
speaks comfortably to us, that He makes known the 
exceeding riches of his love, the glorious fulness of 
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His gospel^ and that he assures the tremhling soul, 
who perhaps never before dared to look up to Him 
in the confidence of faithful and loyal love, that 
*' All is well," that He " will never leave nor for- 
sake" his own, and that " All things work together 
for good to them that love God." A kindling light 
beams upon the promises of God in the darkness of 
a sick room — not only is our eye, abstracted from 
the vain glitter of earthly objects, fixed more steadily 
upon those promises, but also — 

" Darkness shews us worlds of light, 
We never saw by day." 

Sweet, and close, and near, and invigorating is 
the communion held with Christ, even when the 
spirit cannot gird itself to prayer in the thrill of 
agonizing pain, in the prostration of bodily weak- 
ness. It is no time then " to arise and seek him 
whom our soul loveth ; to go about the city in the 
streets and to seek him in the broad ways." — 
no ! — the chamber of sickness is not a place for 
first seeking the Saviour— it is a place for the quiet 
recumbency of faith ; the resting of our agonized 
head on his tender bosom ; the sweet and soothing 
consciousness that *' his left hand is under our hea d 
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and his right hand doth embrace us.*' We would 
not have it otherwise ; if the people of Christ ever 
enjoy peculiarly distinct and heaven-lit views of 
their beloved Lord, it is in " the fellowship of his 
sufferings." 

Thick clouds have darkened o'er my day, 
I cannot praise, I cannot pray, 
Yet at thy feet, dear Lord, I lie. 
And read compassion in thine eye. 

A sinner in word, deed and thought. 
Yet one thy precious blood hath bought ; 
Sure is thy word, thy promise sweet. 
And none e^er perished at thy feet. 

The fountain flows for guilt and sin, 
And all who will may plunge therein, 
I gaze upon my wounded Lord, 
Wash in his blood, and trust his word. 

I cannot pray — I cannot praise, 
But Saviour ! I can lie and gaze. 
And joy to feel that heaven will be, 
A place for loving, serving thee. 

But besides the happiness of close and uninter- 
rupted communion with our God^ and the benefit 
necessarily connected with that communion, namely, 
the being " changed into the same image from 
glory to glory, even as by the Spirit of the Lord," 
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there is a further privilege. Suffering gives strength 
and stamina to the moral character^ just as the 
winter winds that whirl in majestic might round 
the mountain oak^ impart life and vigour to the 
tree^ and thus tend to fix its roots more firmly and 
more deeply. One month of real suffering does 
more to ripen and strengthen the character than 
many years of sunshine prosperity. Very heautiful 
are the dealings of the Lord with his chosen ones. 
None whom he adopts are despised as unmeet for 
service. The stem policy of the Spartan state that 
pointed to Mount Taygetus, as the death-place of 
those deemed unworthy to be her citizens, is un- 
known in the code of our gracious Lawgiver. He 
tells his children that they will meet with suffering, 
but he fits them, by suffering, for enduring it. He 
trains them gently and leads them gradually; at 
first his sheep are borne in his arms and carried in 
his bosom, but in a little while he bids them walk 
alone in rugged and mountainous paths ; alone, but 
ever under the care and guidance of their good and 
gracious Shepherd. The general in the day of 
battle thinks little of the soldier who has seen no 
service, endured no hardness, stood before no foe, 
and surmounted no danger ; he turns in the hour 
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of peril to the veteran who has borne the burden 
and heat of the day, who has stood firm and un- 
flinching under bleaching sun, and wintry storm, 
and who has faced with calm front and fearless eye, 
the battle line of a determined enemy. And so it 
is in the army of the great Captain of our salvation. 
It is the men who have seen affliction, that are the 
best fitted for hardness and for toil. The stones, 
(to borrow Leighton's illustration,) which the great 
Master designs for the highest places. He has his 
tools most frequently upon, and is oftenest employed 
in cutting and chiselling. — Shrink not then from 
sufiering ; its consequences are most beneficial to 
the moral character, and none of God's children 
have yet said, when, in the near approach to heaven, 
the light of heaven beamed strongly and gloriously 
over their pilgrim-path, shewing every step, every 
stone, every thorn of the trodden way — ^none have 
yet said that there had been one pain, one pang too 
much, but all have numbered the trials allotted to 
them as among the choicest of their mercies. 

But individual benefit is not all. — *^ None of 
us liveth to himself, and none of us dieth to him- 
self." If we are real Christians, we are members of 
Christ — and '• if one member suflfer, all the mem- 
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bers suffer with it." Quickness in Christian sym- 
pathy is one great benefit of sanctified affliction. 
They who have never suffered deeply themselves 
cannot respond to the deep sufferings of others; 
they cannot put themselves in their place, and bear 
their burdens, and soothe the troubled spirit, and 
tranquillize the afflicted . mind. The great poet of 
ancient Rome expressed this truth in a line, which 
alone might have immortalized his memory. 

*• Non ignara mali, miseris succurrere disco.* 

A line, which our English poet Gray,^ has with 
many other poets attempted to imitate, but which has 
not yet been equalled. It will in general be found 
that they who have known sickness themselves, 
are the best, kindest, and gentlest attendants in the 
indisposition of others. They seem to know the 
heart of an invalid, to anticipate wishes, to compre- 
hend what are often called fancies, with far greater 
acuteness and readiness, than they who have known 
life only under the open day -light of health and 
strength. You will fully understand that I do not 
confine the use of the scriptural word " sickness," 
to the sharp and painful illness which shuts out 

* " From her own, she learned to melt at others' woe." 

HYMN TO ADVERSITY. 
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{rom immediate commimion with friends^ and 
stretches the sufferer in racking pain on a solitary 
and darkened bed. I extend the term to that which 
it is perhaps more difficult to bear — the lingering 
dispensation which is reckoned not by months, 
but by years, which does not altogether lay aside 
from the common duties of life^ but which renders 
the performance of those duties irksome and trouble- 
some. In such circumstances as these, the Chris- 
tian hath indeed * need of patience/ and yet his 
unfailing and unflinching prayer is, that ' patience 
may have her perfect work.' When his * strength 
is weakened in the way,* then he feels more clearly 
that the Lord is his strength, and " most gladly 
does he glory in his infirmities, that the power of 
Christ may rest upon him." He knows that when 
the sky is darkened, and the ocean of life is troubled, 
there are as it were a Scylla and Chary bdis, from 
which the grace of God alone can preserve his 
feeble bark — and these are contempt of God's 
chastening on the one hand, and despondency 
under it on the other. *' My son, despise not thou 
the chastening of the Lord, neiiher faint when thou 
art rebuked of him." That precept is turned into 
a prayer, yea the whole of that precious passage — 
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Heb. xii. from the 5th to the 1 2th verses, is 
clasped in afiectioDate faith to his aching bosom. 
He does not despise the chastening of the Lordi 
his prayer is, " Shew me wherefore thou contendest 
with me ;" and he does not faint, for his strength, 
through the mighty power of God, is not small. 

The subject is far from being exhausted, but I 
fear wearying you, so you will perhaps allow me to 
close it with a few stanzas which attempt to em- 
body in verse, some of the thoughts and ideas 
which I have been endeavouring to express in 
plain prose. — 

Seven years have elapsed ! I look back on the 

time 
Of youth's bounding vigour, of life's early prime ; 
Some clouds had o'ershadowed my path it is true, 
But the sun-beams were many, the clouds were but 

few. 

I thought that my heart to my Saviour was given, 
though wand 'ring on earth, it was resting in 
heaven ; 
I deemed myself firm on the side of my Lord, 
His name I acknowledged, his power I adored. 
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But He knew the vile sinner his life-hlood had 

boQghty 
He looked on the sheep whom in mercy he*d 

sought. 
He saw sin and self working wild in this breast. 
And his voice, in deep love, said '' Return to thy 

rest." 

In the chamber of sickness he spoke to my heart. 
He opened the stores which his love can impart. 
He shewed himself one that is mighty to save. 
To triumph o'er death, and illumine the grave. 

For weeks and for months, amid languor and pain, 
He taught me that earthly enjoyments are vain. 
And gently he whispered in tenderest love. 
That my heart should be fixed upon treasures above. 

In mercy, he weakened my strength in the way. 
My ?tep is still feeble, but he is my stay. 
My frame hath been shaken, but gladly I praise 
The Lord of my life, and the strength of my days 

Seven years have elapsed ! and I bend at thy throD 
Thy mercy, thy faithfulness. Saviour, to own ; 
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Rebuking and chastening, thy love I can see, 
For*affliction hath drawn me more closely to thee. 

Thou seest sin and self still at work in this breast, 
And the heart clings to earth that in thee should 

find rest. 
Withdraw not thine hand — ^yet O list to my prayer, 
Every sorrow thou sendest, be with me to bear. 
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CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS. 

I AM quite aware of it, my young friend. There is 
a very great deal more to be said— so very much — 
that I seem to be leaving the house before having 
crossed the threshold, or, to put the metaphor into 
a more intelligible foiin, it appears as if I had 
only rung at your gate, without entering in at your 
door. Yet the fault, if fault it be, is inseparable 
from the nature of the subjects discussed. Many 
things can be learned only by practice and expe- 
rience ; and ' in making many books,' on subjects 
of this kind more especially, ' there is no end.' 
My object has been simple and straight-forward. 
In the first place, I desired to point out the prin- 
ciples on which every human being should act, and 
the end to which every action should be directed. 
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In the second, I was anxious to lead you to survey 
the width of your field of duty, and the importance 
of the objects which claim your attention. A very 
great number of ' highly-finished young ladies,' 
enter the world as ignorant of English domestic 
life, as Hottentots or Cherokee Indians suddenly 
brought into England, could possibly be. The 
work of education is to train an individual for the 
duties of his or her station in time, in preparation 
for the high and holy occupations of eternity. It 
matters not what a man or woman may be, how- 
ever varied the acquirements, or high the attain- 
ments, if the qualifications peculiarly fitting for the 
particular station of life, and absolutely necessary 
for performing its duties aright, have not been 
acquired. This truth is too much neglected. We 
find thousands aiming at acquirements above their 
station, and unacquainted with those which really 
belong to it. A London bookseller was complain- 
ing lately that the young men who come to him 
have a smattering of Latin and Greek, and are 
unable, from ignorance of book-keeping, to keep 
accounts correctly. And to return to our immediate 
subject: we are very strongly inclined to suspect that 
the present generation of women, or perhaps it would 

Q 
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be wiser to say — the rising generation — are not, by 
any means, equal, or likely to be equal, to those 
who are passing from the stage of life. Education 
is becoming annually more superficial ; we have 
royal roads and short cuts to every thing : ready- 
made knowledge is laid upon the heads, and piled 
upon the hands of our young ladies, until they be- 
come almost giddy with the load ; but calm, dis- 
passionate views of life as necessarily involving 
duties, and a steady survey of what those duties 
will probably be, and how they are to be performed 
— these, these are wanting. Even when the edu- 
cation is conducted on professedly religious prin- 
ciples, it is still not sufficiently practical, not with 
an aim sufficiently steady at common duties, and 
not with sufficient consideration of the wear and 
tear of every-day life. 

The great philosopher of Athens was praised as 
having brought philosophy down from the clouds, 
and constrained her to dwell with men ; in like 
manner, religion must not be looked upon as a 
thing that is up in heaven, and has no connexion 
with ' this dim spot which men call earth.* Yoimg 
ladies are apt to look upon the dutiesof life as some- 
thing distant and indistinct ; but the fact is, that 
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every one has a work to do, and the business of 
youth is to prepare for that work. It is hut com- 
mon prospective policy to make the future occupa- 
tions of mature years blend closely into the occupa- 
tions of the preparatory state of existence, so that 
when the individual enters upon those occupations, 
he may, like the well-trained soldier, find them 
nothing more than what he had been accustomed 
to expect. In female education, the exact con- 
trary of this is the case. In the knowledge of all 
that really constitutes the business of life, our 
fashionably educated ladies are deplorably deficient. 
They seem to be educated for dolls, for vocal or 
musical instruments, for drawing machines, for any 
purpose in fact, rather than that of discharging the 
ordinary duties devolving on the female sex. It 
seems to be the study of the majority of persons 
engaged in what is called education, to discover 
what is least likely to be useful in the wide field of 
intellectual acquirements, in order to impose it on 
the rising generation. We do not exclaim against 
elegant accomplishments; we only remonstrate, 
and we would remonstrate strongly against making 
those things the whole, which ought only to be 
parts of a minor part, 

Q2 
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I do not pretend that I have summed up all your 
future duties ; — it could not he ; — I have attained 
the end that I proposed, if I have succeeded in lay- 
ing hefore you in a plain, practical way, some of 
the more ohvious ones, so as to lead you to estimate 
their importance and their difficulty. I am not 
conscious of having overstepped, in any way, the 
hounds of soher sense and reason. I have written 
with the desire of treating a practical suhject to a 
practical end ; do not therefore read my letters as 
things merely to be read; weigh them and consider 
them as endeavouring to point out things to he 
done. If your judgment be convinced that any 
thing recommended is right, that is, that it is con- 
formable to the law of God, (for we are to serve 
God in the way that He has appointed, not devising 
ways of our own,) then do not shrink from acting 
up to your conviction when you are called upon to 
act. We are bound to believe, and we have every 
encouragement to believe, that He who gives the 
duty, will give strength and grace to perform the 
duty. 

I am particularly anxious that you should live, 
act, and move in a sphere above, far above frivolity 
and what is vulgarly called gossip. The minute 
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observation and continoal prating about what is 
known and what is not known of their neighbours* 
affairs, is a strong temptation to some minds, but 
it is a certain quicksand to all that is excellent, and 
even to all desires after excellence. The habit how- 
ever is contagious, and therefore I would entreat 
of you to be careful in the choice of your friends. 
Search for them among the excellent of the earth. 
'' Let those who fear thee turn unto me, and such as 
have known thy testimonies,'* — was David's prayer, 
and it should be yours. Seek in earnest for friends 
whose intercourse may be profitable to you, and 
avoid carefully all contaminating and lowering in- 
fluence. " Evil communications corrupt good 
manners ;" but, besides this, you ought to be provi- 
dent of your time, and you may rest assiured that 
you cannot be provident of your time, if you are 
not careful in the choice of your company. 

It is, however, full time to make a retreat. 
Madame de Stael tells us to seize the moment that 
precedes ennui, and there is the less occasion to 
spend many words, as I am not so anxious that you 
should imbibe my thoughts and ideas upon your 
duties, as that you should learn to think on those 
duties, resolutely, firmly, and efiectualJy for your- 
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self. As your friend and adviser, I can go only a 
certain length; I may sketch the skeleton map, 
but I must leave you to fill up the details ; I may 
open the gate and point out to you the long and 
wide road, but I do not insult you by attempting to 
drag you along it; — ^you are expected to walk 
therein for yourself. If you do not discover for 
yourself some of the things which have been left 
unsaid, if you do not dwell in thought on those 
which have been but slightly glanced at, so as to 
bring them before you distinctly and powerfully, 
you have read my counsels to little purpose. 

My earnest desire for you is that you may be 
a true Christian. Look then to Jesus. Pray con- 
stantly for his Spirit. Take the Bible as your 
directory on all occasions. Cling to the Cross of 
Christ. Pray, strive, fight against sin, the world 
and the devil. Live near to God as your reconciled 
Father in Christ Jesus, so shall your heaven be 
begun on earth, and so finally shall you be more 
than conqueror through him that hath loved you. 

I close my letters pointing you to the place 
where I desire for you that you may live and die> 
the Cross of your crucified and glorified Master. 



THE CROSS OF CHRIST. 



Close to the Cross I take my stand, 

On it I lay my trembling hand. 

To thee, my Lord, I lift my eye, 

Because thou earnest down to die. 

And thou alone my soul canst save. 

Who conquered death, and spoiled the grave. 

Close to the Cross I still would be. 
Waiting, and looking unto thee ; 
Though sin is working in my soul. 
Struggling to break thy pure control. 
Yet, near to thee, thy might we know, 
And sin is marked a conquered foe. 

Close to the Cross ! for fiendish art 
Would fain persuade my throbbing heart, 
A soul so dark and dead as mine 
Can never bear the stamp divine ; 
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*Tis there we scorn the tempter s word. 
We point him to our hleeding Lord. 

Close to the Cross ! for in its shade 
The world's true features are displayed ; 
Its mirth is seen a meteor light 
Bewildering *mid the gloom of night ; 
Its hopes, an evanescent gleam. 
Its highest joys, a fading dream. 

Close to the Cross ! — 'tis there, *tis there. 
We feel the enei^ of prayer ; 
'Tis there the hroken heart is healed, 
' Tis there the hond of peace is sealed, 
'Tis there the Spirit fix)m above. 
Cheers our faint souls with heavenly love. 

Friends, Christians, brethren ! clasp the Cross ! 
Count we for this all gain but loss ; 
Beneath its shade we fix our home. 
Near this we live, by this o'ercome, 
And while our foes against us fight. 
We triumph in our Saviour's might, 

THE END. 



